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Vv 
COMING 


AMERICAN FORESTS is 
proud of its Fall schedule, 
presenting what it believes 
to be the outstanding ar- 
ticles and stories in the 
field of forestry and con- 
servation, and offers this 
preview : 


>’ October — Salmon vs. 
Dams, by Lawrence Grif- 
fin,—an up-to-the-minute 
summary of the situation 
on the Columbia River; 
scheduled for September, 
this was earried over to 
October, to allow for in- 
clusion of Mr. Griffin’s 
latest findings; Wood Use 
in Europe, by C. P. 
Winslow,—an enlightening 
discussion by an able au- 
thority; Flood Forecasting, 
by Merrill Bernard, Chief 
of the River and Flood 
Division of the United 
States Weather Bureau; 
Man’s Brotherhood With 
the Wild, by J. B. Harkin, 
and others. 





November—Archibald Rut- 
ledge returns with God’s 
Gleaners,—a truly magnifi- 
cent story of wildlife; Big 
Returns From Little For- 
ests, by Nelson C. Brown; 
Logging Buried Timber, 
by Charles R. Randall; 
Drama of the Wilds,—a 
most unusual story by Leo 
Luttringer, Jr., and others. 
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READERS’ 


MORE ABOUT BEN LILY 
Sir: 

I was very much interested in Mark 
Musgrave’s story of Ben Lily in your 
August issue. 

Lily was a most unusual character, and 
Musgrave has told an interesting and true- 
to-life story. I also knew Ben Lily well 
back in the days when I was Forest Super- 
visor of the Apache Forest which at that 
time included the Blue country, and all 
down toward Rose Peak, K P Canyon, 
and Eagle Creek way. In fact, I had the 
honor of giving Ben Lily his first ap- 
pointment as Guard-Trapper, in the days 
when the Forest Service did such things. 
This was in 1909, if I recall correctly, 
and Lily earned his pay of $75 a month, 
as well as the gratitude of many a cow- 
man on the South end of the Old Apache. 
I still have an immense tawny hide of a 
Blue River mountain lion, the catch of 
Ben Lily in 1910. 

Musgrave might have added parched 
corn to Lily’s trail ration, for he usually 
carried some, along with some rice and 
salt. Lily was a quiet-spoken man, but 
like most prospectors, sheep herders and 
men who live alone most of the time, when 
he did meet someone, he could be most 
talkative. In fact as I reeall, Lily was a 
pretty good single-handed talker, when 
you did meet him. I recall I also had a 
Lower Blue River rancher named Ulace 
Casto on as a guard at the same time that 
Lily was. One day I asked Ulace if he 
knew where Lily was trapping, had seen 
him, or talked to him. Ulace spoke very 
slowly and had a drawling speech. His 
reply was: “Yes, I seen him last week over 
on Bear Wallow. I didn’t exactly talk to 
him but I listened at him!” 

Very truly yours, 
Joun D. GuTHRie. 
Washington, D. C. 





MOSQUITO CONTROL 
Dear Sir: 

I have a woodland home on Staten 
Island and a woodland garden with a 
brook. Two years ago I came home to 
find a band of workmen chopping down 
trees and destroying the beautiful grow- 
ing things in the brook. They said they 
were WPA mosquito eliminators. 

I endured their work thinking that 
would be the end of it. This year they 
came back. The WPA head man says 
that orders to eliminate mosquitoes are 
federal—to be extended all over our 
country—the whole United States. The 
idea of eliminating mosquitoes is okay, 
but these men destroy beautiful brook 
plants, cut down handsome young trees 
and turn wild streams into hideous 
ditches or artificial gutters. 

Damp spots providing they are not 
stagnant provide drinking places for bird 
and beast. Even if they breed some mos- 
quitoes, they are useful in this way and 
damp spots, brooks and pools in woods 
and forests are safeguards against the 
spreading of brush fires. 





FORUM 


Brush fires when they reach my brook 
stop immediately. I fear for the great 
parks if we have too much of this kind 
of “elimination.” Here on Staten Island 
many hundreds, even thousands, of young 
trees have been destroyed. 

The man in charge of this work here 
told me that his work would include pri- 
vate properties and he talks about tum. 
ing my brook into a_ stone gutter, 
Negroes, foreign immigrants who do not 
know the difference between an orchid and 
a skunk cabbage are doing this work here, 

The Forestry Association, the Audu- 
bon Association and all the conservation 
agencies, as well as those agencies which 
protect wild animal life and waterways 
should look into this matter. 

Yours for the beauty and nobleness of 
nature. —————_- ——_, 
New York. 





NO DUTCH ELM DISEASE REPORTED IN 
MINNESOTA 


GENTLEMEN : 


I read with a great deal of interest the 
article in the AMERICAN Forests for At- 
gust, 1938, entitled “Dutch Elm Disease 
Fund Reduced.” 

I have a number of elm trees on my 
property at Duluth, Minnesota, and most 
of these trees are planted around the 
parkway where I have always thought 
they would get the proper nourishment or 
moisture. In a dry season, however, 
when there is slight rainfall these trees 
are much more affected than they are 
when there is plenty of moisture like we 
have had the spring and summer of 1938. 

In 1935 I found a number of trees 
that were planted in places where any 
normal rain that came ran off without a 
great deal of it penetrating the ground 
surrounding the trees. These trees devel- 
oped quite a number of wilted branches 
and finally died at the ends, some of them 
from four to five feet. The second year 
this branch became fully dead and had to 
be eliminated. The summer of 1935, I 
decided to give these trees artificial nour- 
ishment, and I bored holes about six or 
seven feet from the trunk of the tree into 
the ground about twelve or fourteen 
inches, then I dissolved Nitrate of Soda 
in water and filled these holes with the 
solution and have repeated that once o 
twice since. With two exceptions the 
trees have, I think, fully recovered from 
the blight. I have two trees that are still 
affected but only slightly, and I am treat- 
ing them with the solution. ; 

Since reading the article, I have noticed 
that a number of trees along the park- 
way in the city are affected. 

I am very much interested in conser- 
vation but do not profess to have any 
scientific knowledge of diseases of trees 
or their treatment. I am only passing 
the statement above as an observation. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. H. Cross. 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
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Tue U. S. Forest Service knows it 
can usually plan its new roads and 
trails . . . without expensive and 
time-wasting detours around such 
obstacles as piles of rock! 

And what makes the Forest Ser- 
vice so confident? Because it 
knows it has plenty of power . . . 
“Caterpillar” track-type Tractor 
power to barge ahead into rocks like 
these, and nudge them aside as 


Please 





TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS ° 


Mention 


ROUGH On ROCKS! 


though they were only marbles! 
Of course, you do need power . 
and traction . . . and strength for 
that. But this “Caterpillar” track- 
type Tractor, and LaPlant-Choate 
roadbuilder, are generously gifted 
with all three—as the Forest Service 
has proved to its own satisfaction! 
And so this department of the 
government, like many another, has 
come to pin a lot of faith on 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 





“Caterpillar” Diesel power — not 
only tractors and road machines, but 
stationary engines for powering com- 
pressors . . . pumping water 
generating electricity . . . operating 
shovels and draglines. 

In short, the Forest Service knows 
that when it needs efficient, eco- 
nomical power — for long spells of 
hard work — it can put its depen- 


dence in “Caterpillar” Diesels! 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
ROAD MACHINERY 
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Presid ne ciation, 


@ Following J. Sterling Morton in office, General Fran- 
cis Henry Appleton was elected ninth President of The 
American Forestry Association at the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting held in Washington, D. C., on February 5, 1897, 
at the Cosmos Club. 

Born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1847, he took his 
master’s degree at Harvard in 1869, his military service 
dating from 1870. An enthusiastic agriculturist as well, 
he practiced farming extensively in Massachusetts, on 
his estates at Peabody. A leading Republican, trustee 
and president of Peabody Institute, Essex Institute, 
and the New England Agricultural Society, General Ap- 
pleton served in both houses of the State Legislature 
and for sixteen years on the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture. 

Tireless in his efforts for better forest conditions, both 
state and national, he enthusiastically took up his duties 





OUR PRESIDENTS 


as President of The American Forestry Association. Ap- 
preciating the importance of its educational work, he 
sought to augment its membership and so increase its 
strength, and suggested that local committees be formed 
in different states and cities to work to this end. Special 
meetings were called in September, 1897, at Asheville, 
North Carolina, and Nashville, Tennessee. At Asheville 
the delegates and members visited the Biltmore Estate of 
George W. Vanderbilt and inspected the forest opera- 
tions conducted by Dr. C. A. Schenck, who had made 
elaborate arrangements to entertain the party. Valuable 
and important papers were read and discussed at both 
meetings by leaders of the day in conservation fields. 

It is interesting to note that on January 25, 1897, just 
before President Appleton was elected, The American 
Forestry Association, though organized in 1872, was 
first made a corporate body under the laws of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 

During General Appleton’s incumbeney the Associa- 
tion, in collaboration with the Forestry Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences, secured from Con- 
gress an appropriation of $25,000 to finance the Forestry 
Committee of the Academy in an inspection of the public 
timberlands as a basis for legislation designed to insure 
their proper administration. The Association continued 
its aetive support of measures to assure the protection 
and extension of the then Forest Reservations, later to 
become the National Forests; carried on its active cam- 
paigns of cooperation with the several states in estab- 
lishing and organizing their forest and conservation 
properties; in forest fire control and in all legislative 
measures for the advancement of forest education, both 
state and national. 

Making his home now in Boston, General Appleton, at 
ninety-one years old, is the oldest living president of 
The American Forestry Association. 
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AS THE TIME approaches when the Joint Congressional Committee on Forestry will 
gather testimony preparatory to its report on the adequacy, effectiveness and future 
needs of forestry in the United States, there have been preparatory conferences of for- 
esters and others in Washington and throughout the country. As would be expected, 
there is general agreement on the principle that the Federal Government must step 
ahead of the states and forest owners to meet more fully its responsibilities for the 
protection of forests from fire, insects and disease. 

More significant than this, however, is the growing assumption that forestry has 
a direct responsibility for community welfare. Noting the steadily declining exports of 
American lumber and logs, the leaders of forest industry describe the forest problem 
as one of surpluses; that is, markets. It is apparent to all that there ean be jobs for 
forest workers, dividends for forest owners and permanence for forest communities only 
to the extent that there are markets for forest products. 

The ultimate prosperity which will follow the effective marketing of forest products 
was recently described by the late Dr. Charles H. Herty, when speaking of the newly 
expanding forest industry in the South. “The development of this industry,” said Dr. 
Herty, “is going to mean the elimination of one-room houses for families, better food 
for those who are living on corn bread and occasional meat, better clothes for those who 
go in rags today. On the great coastal plain, a mass of population in the midst of 
the finest paper material has for generations endured the bitterest sort of poverty. 
Use of southern pine will change this.” 

~ * * * 7 

More recently, in a letter to G. A. Metzger, of the Willamette Valley Operators 
Association, transmitting a communication for special consideration of members of the 
Forest Service, entitled “The Lower One-Third and the Forest Service,” Chief Forester 
F. A. Sileox wrote: 

“T believe it might be well if the lumber industry were to recognize that forests 
are vital tools in the service of mankind, that they perform services that often outweigh 
values they have as producers of cellulose, that all forest and forest lands, no matter 
who owns them, are vested with very definite publie interests, and that as a nation we 
san no longer tolerate such tragic human aftermaths of forest exploitation as are still 
evident in the Lake States, the Appalachians, and elsewhere. 

“T suggest these things because private ownership now holds the key to our forest 
situation, because such ownership has problems of its own that must be faced realis- 
tically, because owners need public assistance in such matters as fire protection, taxation, 
and forest credits, but must have public understanding and sympathy before they ean 
hope to get anywhere near adequate public help in solving such problems.” 

- * * * * 

On August 11, Walter C. Lowdermilk, Chief of the Division of Research in the 
Soil Conservation Service, sailed for Europe carrying in his portfolio authorization 
and plans for one of the most comprehensive tours of study ever engaged in by an 
American scientist. His itinerary will lead him over much of Europe, into Russia, North 
Afriea and possibly into India. Practically all of the coming year will be devoted to 
conferences, field trips and studies that he may assemble information showing how the 
countries of the Old World have developed, applied and improved their methods of con- 
serving soils and waters and of controlling floods in the interests of a permanent agri- 
culture. 

With our Federal Government spending more than $600,000,000 a year for flood 
control and soil conservation, it is high time that we learn and profit by the past and 
present experience of the older countries. 

Some years ago, Arthur C. Ringland made a similar but less comprehensive trip to 
Europe in the interests of forestry. This resulted in articles for AMERICAN Forests, 
most significant of which was one published in July, 1933, on Italy’s Bonificia Integral, 
entitied “Mussolini’s Sybarites.” There is reason to hope that Dr. Lowdermilk will bear 
in mind the interests of the readers of AMERICAN ForEsTS and submit additional worth- 
while articles based on his new travels. 


Ona Ax 


Editor. 
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Courtesy LIFE MAGAZINE 


FROM MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED SEPARATE FIRES, A PALL OF SMOKE HUNG FORA 
WEEK OVER THE GREAT FORESTS OF OREGON, WASHINGTON AND CALIFORNIA. 
CONTINUOUS HOT, STIFLING WEATHER HAD MADE A TINDER BOX OF THE WOODS 
AND WHEN LIGHTNING STRUCK, JOVE'S FIRES BLAZED THROUGH AND RUINED 
THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF TIMBER LANDS OF GREAT COMMERCIAL VALUE, LEAVING 
DEVASTATION IN THEIR WAKE—SUCH AS WAS PHOTOGRAPHED HERE IN AN OREGON 
FOREST ON JULY 20TH. THIS PARTICULAR FIRE WAS BROUGHT UNDER CONTROL 
AFTER SEVERAL DAYS' GRUELLING WORK BY FIRE FIGHTERS AND CCC BOYS BUT 
MANY STILL RAGED IN THE WORST SCOURGE OF FIRE THAT HAS LASHED THE 
NORTHWEST FOR YEARS 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Official reports for the week ending August 10 show the Chetco fire in the Siskiyou Nationa 
Forest is still out of control after having covered more than 22,000 acres. The Pacific Northwest 
forest fires have thus far burned some 83,652 acres and have damaged the forests to an estimated 
amount of over $107,000. res reported in that region during the present year, 379 were 
clearly attributed to man, but only eic > o the extent of more than 300 acres. Of these 
those described in the followi i 
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RED WARFARE ON THE 


WESTERN FRONT 


MOBILIZATION of men and material, talk of lines and 
trenches held and lost, motor transport, airplanes, field 
headquarters springing up, a smoke screen obscuring the 
landseape, the red battle flags of the enemy gleaming on 
hill and valley, a red glow on the night horizon—all 
symbols of warfare! And warfare it was, as forest fire 
struck the Pacific Coast with unexpected fury during the 
hot dry days of July. A dramatic picture, in print; but 
like warfare, drab, dirty disagreeable work in reality. 
Thousands of men, their faces streaked with grime and 
sweat, their eyes bloodshot with smoke sting, their bodies 
weary with long hours of desperate effort, tricking the 
enemy here, heading him off there, again dropping back 
before his hot flaming breath, but slowly winning, beat- 
ing him down finally, helpless, dead. 

Big forest fires make newspaper scareheads. The news- 
paper reading public it seems, likes death, destruction, 
violence, disaster; and it’s up to the newspaper editor to 
give what is wanted. Forest fires dominate the front 
pages while they rage, but are quickly relegated to the 
“ho-hum” column when under control. 

So, surfeited with screaming headlines and “raging 
conflagrations,” which seare summer pleasure seekers 
away for fear they may be roasted alive, or drafted into 
the fire fighting army, let’s “look at the record” and face 
the facts. 

True, this is a bad forest fire season,—old timers say 
the worst in twenty-five years. The long dry spell, with 
practically no rain since early May, made the west coast 
woods timber dry. Usually, the bad fires in the Pacific 
Northwest strike in August or September—this year they 
hit in July. This means a longer period of anxiety for 
the forest guardians before the fall rains. 

The Vancouver Island fire doubtless will go down in 
the annals of British Columbia as one of their epie con- 
flagrations. The Toandos Peninsula and the Ryderwood 
fires in Washington, as well as the Smith River fire in 
Oregon,—all state and private land fires—were major 
sectors on the battle front. Each contributed its share 
of headlines, smoke, destruction and difficult control. 

On the National Forests, the Siskiyou, in southwestern 
Oregon, took the spotlight along with blazes on the 
Olympie and the Columbia. 

The Siskiyou National Forest is rough, inaccessible, 
and as yet little developed by roads. The forest and 
brush cover is highly inflammable, particularly in bad 
fire weather. About the middle of July a series of light- 
ning storms set over 100 fires in this area. All but three 
were controlled before they assumed serious proportions, 
but those three were in remote Siskiyou country. Before 
the fire fighters could get to them the fires were on their 
way to conflagration size. These were known as the Chet- 
¢o, which reached about 30,000 acres; the Nome Creek, 
some 4,000 acres; and the Galice Creek, 3,200 acres. An 
additional fire in the same general country, presumably 
man-set, on Lobster Creek, burned 4,200 acres. 

Next to the Siskiyou fires, in headline importance, was 
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By GEORGE E. GRIFFITH 





the Soleduck fire on the north side of the Olympie penin- 
sula. A stiff fight held this at 1,300 acres. The Siler 
Creek fire on the Columbia National Forest had serious 
possibilities but was held at about 350 acres. This was 
in an old burn, bristling with snags and covered with 
valuable reproduction. It was uncomfortably close to 
the famous old Cispus burn, scene of several bad con- 
flagrations in the past. Only the excellent work of the 
crews on this fire prevented the repetition of past trage- 
dies. The Soleduck and the Siler Creek fires, and per- 
haps others, are believed to have been man-caused. 

A fire which flared up on the Warm Springs Indian 
reservation of central Oregon, on the east slope of the 
Cascade range, provided copious copy and cast a smoke 
pall over the central Oregon plateau. This burned over 
96,000 acres, of which some 20,000 acres were timbered, 
during its short-lived existence. One sector of this fire, 
along the Metolious River, was from two to three miles 
distant from the Deschutes National Forest, and for a 
short time gave grave concern to its supervisory staff. 
A CCC crew of 100 men was thrown into the sector by 
the Forest Service to keep the fire from jumping the 
river and invading the Deschutes territory. 

All of these fires were serious. Some destroyed virgin 
timber. Others burned valuable young forests necessary 
in sustained yield management plans. All destroyed 
their quota of wildlife, and polluted fishing streams. 
Soil and watershed values were impaired. Fortunately, 
they did not seriously threaten the lives of tourists or 
seriously hamper recreation activities on millions of other 
forested areas. That many were remote from lanes of 
tourist travel was particularly true of the bad fires on 
the Siskiyou. 

The all enveloping pall of smoke seemed ample evidence 
of devastating fire where men risked their lives, yet one 
forest official reported an inquisitive tourist who, con- 
trary to the many others, wanted to see a forest fire. 
This man complained that he had been in the state at 
least two weeks, had driven hundreds of miles, had fol- 
lowed many a smoke horizon, but had yet to see what 
he considered a truly important forest fire. 

The fires were there, in all of their drab reality, as 
thousands of fire fighters would testify. But the tourist 
couldn’t find them. They were not raging walls of flame, 
sweeping irresistibly through the tops of timber and 
swooping down upon unsuspecting communities. Flare- 
ups, or crown fire, yes. But for the most part creeping, 
stubborn ground fires, carrying potential trouble, doing 
damage; all being fought skilfully, competently, dog- 
gedly, by trained and organized fire fighters. 

In addition to the conflagrations that crashed the head- 
lines, there were hundreds of which the publie never 
heard. The report for the North Pacifie region of the 
Forest Service compiled for the ten days up to July 31, 
shows that during the present fire season 1,055 fires were 
started on the National Forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington alone. Of these, 751 (Continuing on page 429) 
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The Yahoola Valley, named for the beloved old Indian trader, — with the crest of the Blue Ridge in the back- 
ground. Along this crest runs the Appalachian Trail, through the heart of the Chattahoochee National Forest 


The Governor of Georgia in- 
spects one of the highest spots 
on the Appalachian Trail 




















HOME OF THE NUNNEHI 


By 





CHARLES NEWTON ELLIOTT 


BEYOND the darkening ridge, with its ragged black 
fringe of trees, bleak and cold in the twilight, a massive 
heap of earth and rock loomed against the last light of 
the heavens. Somewhere, far in the distance, we could 
hear the soft plaintive ery of a whip-poor-will, and the 
muffled thunder of a mountain stream. Vastness, silence, 
pressed closely around us, disturbed only by the awaken- 
ing murmur of the night. Roy’s eyes were raised against 
the bulky mass of mountain. 

“Home of Nunnehi,” he breathed. 

“Nunnehi?” The word had a beautiful sound, soft like 
the twilight. But, if I had ever heard its meaning, I 
had forgotten. 

“That is Blood Mountain,” said Roy, “the home of 
Nunnehi, the friendly little spirits of the Cherokees. Our 
trail leads across its summit and ends at Vogel State 
Park on the other side.” 

Trail’s end was music in my ears. Gray dawn, at five 
c’elock that morning, had found us burying the last coals 


. 


of our campfire; the blooded rim of the sun had caught 
us on a stiff shoulder of Cedar. Twice we had followed 
wrong trails that lost themselves on spur ridges, far from 
the main trail. The pause at noon had been but a brief 
flicker against the magnificent panorama of the day. 
My feet hurt and my arms ached. My back felt like 
chopped steak from the two day pound and rub of the 
pack. We were following the Appalachian Trail, that 
two thousand mile footpath from Georgia to Maine, over 
its southern terminus, one hundred and twenty miles long, 
through the heart of the Chattahoochee National Forest. 

“Nunnehi,” I said again. The word had a magie sound. 

Roy swung his pack to his broad shoulders 

“We'd better keep moving,” he said. “I’ll tell you 
more about it as we walk.” 

We crossed a small ridge and the trail sloped gently 
downward again. I knew without being told that we were 
in the land of the Cherokees. The peaks, the valleys, and 
the streams were rich with Cherokee names. There was 





A magnificent vista in the fair land of the Cherokees — Blood Mountain Gorge, seen from Vogel State Park 
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Designed to inspire and uplift the heart are 
these deep, quiet valleys of the Cherokees 


Enotah, Coosa, and Itawa, all reminiscent of familiar 
legends — Yahoola, from the name of the beloved Indian 
trader, and Choestoe, the home of the rabbit or mischief 
maker of the tribe. But somehow, the story of Nunnehi 
had escaped me. 

As we walked on, into the twilight, under the heavy 
shadows of Blood Mountain, Roy told me more about 
the magnificent warriors and their tribes and the story 
of their homeland. 

This 1938 was the centennial of the removal of the 
gallant braves and tribesmen to a land beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, the Father of Waters. One hundred years ago, 
they had been herded together with their few remaining 
possessions and sent into another world of flat grass- 
lands and broad, gently flowing rivers. All but Tsali and 





Lake Trahlyta, in Vogel State Park, was fittin 
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gly named for a 
beautiful Indian princess of legend — Trahlyta, "Forest Flower" 





a remnant of his tribe. 

One hundred years ago 
Tsali had come to talk 
with the Nunnehi. Ugly 
rumors had reached him 
and he was troubled. He 
had heard that many 
miles to the west his tri- 
bal brethren had adopted 
the ways of the white 
man, that they had built 
houses of wood and stone, 
and that one of their 
number, Sequoyah, had 
made strange marks on 
the white man’s paper 
and e¢alled it the language 
of the Cherokees, so that 
books and a newspaper 
were printed for the 
tribes to read. 

Tsali’s own people had 
not yet advanced so far 
along the paths of eivili- 
zation. Their arrows were 
tipped with flint and 
their pots were baked 
earthern clay. The strange 
houses of the white man 
had not come to replace 
the more primitive shelters. His people were still children 
of the deep, quiet forests and the laughing rivers between 
the hills. Their homes were the templed forest aisles and 
the broad sunshine-painted valleys. Their hunting 
grounds were undisturbed. 

Sometimes Tsali sat in council with the other chiefs 
of the Cherokee nation, and he knew that the encroach- 
ment of the white man had come almost into his own 
country. But the council had promised him that his own 
people would not be disturbed and had even designated 
one of the rivers flowing southward from the coves be- 
low Blood Mountain as Chestatee, meaning “not to be 
sold.” But the rumors that reached his own ears were 
disturbing — that some of the whites had quarreled with 
his brother chiefs, that the remainder of their land would 
soon be taken away, and 
the tribes themselves driv- 
en into another land. 

His own tribe even pos- 
sessed some of the soft 
yellow metal that made 
the white man erazy. It 
was useless, except as 
beads, or to beat into 
toys for the children. 
These heavy, bright stones 
had been found from 
time to time hy various 
members of his tribe and 
some of them even made 
into ceremonial arrow 
tips and spear points. 
Tsali knew if the white 
men saw evidences of the 
yellow metal that each 
member of his tribe would 
be tortured until someone 
could tell the soldiers from 
which streams the gold 
(Continuing on page 439) 
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“WHY 
WILDERNESS?” 


By SIGURD OLSON 


IN SOME men, the need of unbroken 
country, primitive conditions and intimate 
contact with the earth is a deeply rooted 
cancer gnawing forever at the illusion of 
contentment with things as they are. For 
months or years this hidden longing may 
go unnoticed and then, without warning, 
flare forth in an all consuming passion 
that will not bear denial. Perhaps it is 
the passing of a flock of wild geese in 
the spring, perhaps the sound of running 
water, or the smell of thawing earth that 
brings the transformation. Whatever it is, the need is 
more than can be borne with fortitude and for the 
good of their families and friends, and their own par- 
ticular restless souls, they head toward the last frontiers 
and escape. 

I have seen them come to the “jumping off places” 
of the North, these men whereof I speak. I have seen 
the hunger in their eyes, the torturing hunger for ac- 
tion, distance and solitude, and a chance to live as they 
will. I know these men and the craving that is theirs; 
I know also that in the world today there are only two 
types of experience which can put their minds at peace, 
the way of wilderness or the way of war. 

As a guide in the primitive lake regions of the Hud- 
son’s Bay watershed, I have lived with men from every 
walk of life, have learned to know them more intimate- 
ly than their closest friends at home, their dreams, their 
hopes, their aspirations. I have seen them come from 
the cities down below, worried and sick at heart, and 
have watched them change under the stimulus of wilder- 
ness living into happy, carefree, joyous men, to whom 
the successful taking of a trout or the running of a 
rapids meant far more than the rise and fall of stocks 
and bonds. Ask these men what it is they have found 
and it would be difficult for them to say. This they do 
know, that hidden back there in the country beyond the 
steel and the traffic of towns is. something real, some- 
thing as definite as life itself, that for some reason or 
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The lure of the wild — the smell of woodsmoke burning, the simple, 
primitive tasks of life in the open, answer for many men a deep demand 





other is an answer and a challenge to eivilization. 

At first, I accepted the change that was wrought 
with the matter of factness of any woodsman, but as the 
years went by I began to marvel at the infallibility of 
the wilderness formula. I came to see that here was a 
way of life as necessary and as deeply rooted in some 
men as the love of home and family, a vital cultural 
aspect of life which brought happiness and _ lasting 
content. 

The idea of wilderness enjoyment is not new. 
Through our literature we find abundant reference to 
it, but seldom of the virile, masculine type of experi- 
ence men need today. Since the beginning of time 
poets have sung of the healing power of solitude and 
of communion with nature, but for them the wilderness 
meant the joys of contemplation. Typical of this tone 
of interpretation is Thoreau with his “tonic of wild- 
ness,” but to the men I have come to know his was an 
understanding that did not begin to cover what they 
feel. To him, the wild meant the pastoral meadows of 
Coneord and Walden Pond, and the joy he had, though 
unmistakably genuine, did not approach the fierce, un- 
quenchable desire of my men of today. For them the 
out-of-doors is not enough; nor are the delights of 
meditation. They need the sense of actual struggle and 
accomplishment, where the odds are real and where 
they know that they are no longer playing make be- 
lieve. These men need more than pienies, purling 
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streams, or fields of daffodils to stifle their discontent, 
more than mere solitude and eontemplation to give 
them peace. 

Burroughs, another lover of the out-of-doors, spoke 
often of the wilderness, but knew it not at all. When 
he regretted having to leave Old Slabsides on the Hud- 
son for the wilds of Alaska and the West, we knew 
there was little of the primitive urge in his nature. 
The birds, the common phenomena of the passing sea- 
sons, and work in his vineyard satisfied abundantly his 
need of reality and physical contact with the earth. 
For him the wild had little charm. As we explore our 
literature for men who have felt deeply about wilder- 
ness we find them few indeed, perhaps because in the 
past there was wilderness enough and men had _ not 
learned to wean themselves so completely away from 
its influence. Invariably men wrote of the struggle and 
the dominating effect of 
wilderness as a mighty 
uneconquered force and 
everywhere we find evi- 
dence of the part it 
played in molding the 
lives of those it touched. 
Fear was the keynote 
of the past, fear of the 
brooding monster of 
the unknown, and little 
of the joy of adventure 
and freedom is ever in 
evidence. Were it not 
for a few such daring 
souls as Joseph Con- 
rad and Jack London, 
we would know little 
of the feeling some men 
have for the far places 
of the earth. 

With the rapid elimi- 
nation of the frontiers, 
due to increased facil- 
ity of transportation 
and huge development 
programs, the opportu- 
nity to see and know 
real wilderness has be- 
come inereasingly diffi- 
cult. As it approaches 
the status of rarity for 
the first time in history, 
we see it not as some- 
thing to be feared and subdued, not as an encumbrance 


Of his philosophy. 


to the advanee of civilization, but instead as a dis- 
tinctly cultural asset which contributes to spiritual 
satisfaction. The greater part of the old wilderness is 
gone, but during the centuries in which we fought our 
way through it we unconsciously absorbed its influence. 
Now as conquering invaders, we feel the need of the 
very elements which a short time ago we fought to 
eradicate. The wild has left its mark upon us and now 
that we have succeeded in surrounding ourselves with 
a complexity of new and often unnatural habits of 
daily living, we long for the old stimulus which only 
the unknown could give. 

Why wilderness? No two men would have the same 
explanation. Something definite does happen to most 
men, however, when they hit the out trails of our last 
frontiers, and though they react in various ways there 
is a certain uniformity noticeable to one who has often 
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MOUNTAIN FOG 


It is inspiring pleasure to ascend 

A lofty spire on the earth’s roof, and watch 
The scurrying, wreathing waves of pearl gray fog book 
That ebb and flow in mighty, noiseless seas 





seen them make the break with civilization. What- 
ever it is, they are changed almost overnight from the 
prosaic conformists they may have been, who dress, 
think and act like all the rest, to adventurers ready to 
die with their boots on, explorers pushing into the 
blue, once more members of a pioneering band. 

It is surprising how quickly a man sheds the habili- 
ments of civilization and how soon he feels at home in 
the wilds. Before many days have passed, he feels that 
the life he has been living was merely an interruption 
in a long wilderness existence and that now again he is 
back at the real business of living. And when we think 
of the comparatively short time that we have been 
living and working as we do now, when we recall that 
many of us are hardly a generation removed from the 
soil, and that a scant few thousand years ago our an- 
cestors roamed and hunted the fastnesses of Europe, 
it is not strange that the 
smell of woodsmoke and 
the lure of the primitive 
is with us yet. Racial 
memory is a_ tenacious 
thing, and for some it 
is always easy to slip 
into the deep 
grooves of the past. 


Around the island mountain peak, that thrusts What we feel most 
lis head, hoary with age, above the clouds 
Into ethereal blue like some aged seer 

Who lives in the calm and peaceful altitudes 


deeply are those things 
which as a race we have 
been doing the longest, 
and the hunger men 
feel for the wilds and 


Only the giants of the mighty range a roving life is natural 
Can lift their granite brows above the mists 

And there commune with stars, and wait to greet 
The rising sun that bursts as red as flame 

From the gray ashes of oblivion 

Covering all the lesser pinnacles our blood and many 
Beneath a somber mantle. 

Hail to the sun, that fiery orb of light! 

That gallant knight of truth, that scatters wide 
The fleeing ranks of fastly melting mist, vreat towns, with all 
And bares the naked splendor of a scene their devices for com- 
Of cavern, crag and cave; of awful heights 
And dazzling distances. 


evidence of the need of 
repeating a plan of ex- 
istence that for untold 
centuries was common 
practice. It is still in 


more centuries must 

pass before we loose 

much of its hold. 
Civilized living in the 


fort and convenience, is 
far too sudden a viola- 
tion of slowly changing 
racial habit and we find 
that what gave men 
pleasure in the past— 
simple, primitive tasks and the ordinary phenomena 
of life in the open—today give the same satisfaction. 
Men have found at last that there is a penalty for 
too much comfort and ease, a penalty of lassitude 
and inertia and the frustrated feeling that goes with 
unreality. Certainly the adjustment for many has been 
difficult and it is those who must ever so often break 
their bonds and hie themselves away. 


—-Ben Hill Tuttle 


All do not feel the need and there are many per- 
fectly content with life as they find it. They will al- 
ways be the picnickers and the strollers, and for them 
are highways, gravelled trails and country elubs. For 
them scenic vistas of the wild from the shelter of 
broad and cool verandas. The others, those who can- 
not rest, are of a different breed. For them is sweat 
and toil, hunger and thirst, and the fierce satisfaction 
that only comes with hardship. 

While wilderness means escape from the perplexing 
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The majesty of nature undefiled — wilderness — brings unity and equilibrium, — 
escape from the perplexing problems of everyday life and the tyranny of convention 


problems of everyday life and freedom from the 
tyranny of wires, bells, schedules and pressing responsi- 
bility, nevertheless, it may be at first a decided shock 
and days and even weeks may pass before men are 
finally aware that the tension is gone. When the reali- 
zation does come, they experience a peace of mind and 
relaxation which a short time before would have seemed 
impossible. With this dramatic change of atmosphere 
comes an equally dramatic change in individual reac- 
tions as they feel that the need of front and reserve 
is gone, 

I have seen staid educators, dignified surgeons, con- 
gressmen and admirals tie up their heads in gaudy 
bandannas, go shirtless to bring on the tan of the north- 
em sun, and wear bowie knives in their belts. I have 
Seen them glory in the muck of portages, fight the 
crashing combers on stormy lakes with the abandon of 
boys on their first adventure. I have heard them laugh 
as they haven’t laughed for years and bellow old songs 
in the teeth of a gale. With their new found freedom 
and release many things become important that were 
half forgotten—sunsets, the coloring of clouds and 
leaves, reflections in the water. I ean honestly say, 
that I have heard more laughter in a week out there 
than in any month in town. Men laugh and sing as 
naturally as breathing once the strain is gone. 

With escape comes perspective. Far from the towns 
and all they denote, engrossed in their return to the 
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old habits of wilderness living, men begin to wonder it 
the speed and pressure they have left are not a little 
senseless. Here where matters of food, shelter, rest and 
new horizons are all important, they begin to question 
the worthwhileness of their old objectives. Now they 
have long days with nothing to clutter their minds but 
the simple problems of wilderness living, and at last 
they have time to think. Then comes the transforma- 
tion and, of a sudden, they are back to earth. Things 
move slowly, majestically in the wilds and the coming 
of the full moon in itself becomes of major importanee. 
Countless natural phenomena begin to show themselves, 
things long forgotten and needing only the rejuvenating 
experience of actual contact to bring them back. With 
this, some of the old primitive philosophy works itself 
into their thinking, and in their new calm they forget 
to worry. Their own affairs seem trivial. Perspective? 
I sometimes think that men go to the wilds for that 
alone. Finding it means equilibrium, the long-time 
point of view so often lost in towns. 

Ernest Holt, one-time guard to the late Colonel 
Faweett on his first Amazon expedition, told me that 
in the depths of the jungle he experienced a spiritual 
uplift and sense of oneness with life that he could find 
nowhere else. I believe that here is a sensation born of 
perspective that most men know in any _ wilderness. 
Whenever it comes, men are conscious of a unity with 
the primal forces of creation (Continuing on page 429) 
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THE 
LAST RAFT 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


The stalwart crew of the last raft—sorne over seventy years old. Harry 
Conners, the beloved chief pilot who was lost, is second from the left 


THE colorful era of logging and lumbering came to an 
end in Pennsylvania fifty years ago. Never as vital as 
Maine, or the Lake States, or the Pacifie Northwest in 
logging history, nevertheless millions of logs were 
dragged to the Susquehanna River and its tributaries 
and rafted and floated downstream, often for distances 
exceeding two hundred miles. Not a Bangor or Sag- 
inaw or Grays Harbor in the entire state, of course, 
but there were days when Lock Haven and Williams- 
port were boom lumber towns, days when log rafts 
extended from shore to shore at both places during 
the flood peaks. 

To mark the fiftieth anniversary of the closing of 
this important era in the history of Pennsylvania, and 
as a final tribute to the few remaining veterans of a 
once great forest industry, two brothers,—members of 
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"Anchors aweigh!""—as the three-platform raft, built in honor of an old industry, shoved off 
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an old lumbering family which settled near the head- 
waters of the West Branch of the Susquehanna over a 
century ago—visioned a “last raft,” made up of ma- 
jestic white pine logs and manned by veteran lumber- 
jacks and raftsmen. They were R. Dudley Tonkin 
and Ord Tonkin. 

Their vision fired the imagination of others, includ- 
ing a number of veteran woodsmen, and during the 
past winter a crew of old lumberjacks and raftsmen 
set to work under the guiding hand of the Tonkin 
brothers and Levi (Bud) Conners, an old logger. Giant 
white pines from the region of McGees Mills, in Clear- 
field County, were felled and dragged by team and 
sled over the snow-covered forest floor to the river’s 
edge where they were “rafted in” as soon as the ice 
melted. 
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Bud Conners knew how to build 
rafts if ever a man did. With the 
enthusiastic support of his old— 
several members were well in their 
seventies—yet able-bodied crew, he 
soon produced a splendid specimen 
of his craftsmanship. It was not 
a large raft as rafts went in the 
early days when two hundred and 
fifty-footers were common. Just 
a “pup,” Bud and the oldtimers 
ealled it. But it was staunch. 

It was known as a three-plat- 
form raft. The first platform was 
thirty-six feet long and was 
coupled with three forty-six foot 
logs extending ten feet ahead and 
interlocked with the second or mid- 
dle platform. The second platform 
was made up of thirty-six foot 
timbers and interlocked with the 
third platform, which had forty 
foot logs. Bud further strength- 
ened the raft by using “off-set” 
couplers, a system his father em- 
ployed. In this system two long 
logs extend from the rear platform, 
through the middle one, and into 
the third. Such a combination of 
straight and off-set coupling was 
the only thing that made the raft 
strong enough to keep from smash- 
ing or breaking apart when it sub- 
sequently and tragically rammed a 
pier at Muney. 

Overall the raft was one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet long and 
twenty-seven feet wide. The cross 
members, or lash poles, were of 
hickory, the bows of white oak, 
and the pins of ash, all conform- 
ing to the old standards. 

The oar stems were of white 
pine and had been cut and peeled 
in the summer of 1937 in order to 
dry, thus becoming lighter and 
stiffer. The blades were also of 
white pine. They were cut from 
a log which Dudley Tonkin had 
stored away in his barn twenty-six 
years before. The oar stems were 
thirty-seven feet long. 

Later, during the trip down the 
river, a small cabin was added to 
the raft as a shelter for the crew 
and visitors. 

By the time the finishing touches 
Were being put on the raft excite- 
ment was at high pitck all over 
the state. Thousands of people 
visited the scene of operations, 
which was midway between MeGees 
Mills and Burnside, near a stop on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad known 
as Bellnap. Newsreel cameramen 
took pictures of its construction; 
newspapers and radios exploited 
the undertaking. When the time 
came to shove off no one could 
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People swarmed the river banks, as the raft passed down stream 
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water,—and men on the oar at Chest Falls below Mahaffey 
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"Full steam ahead" (from the two ‘old rafting stoves), as the raft cut the whit 
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have asked for a more fitting or eloquent demonstration. 
And so it was all along the route. 

People swarmed the river banks and lined the bridges 
at the smaller towns as the last raft passed downstream. 
Thousands cheered in the larger cities; and all along 
the way, even in the remote areas, little knots of people 
gathered at the waters edge to wave greetings. 

Besides the crew, the cookee and his two old rafting 
stoves, there was an official party of about a dozen 
people, the writer included. Also there were a number 
of passengers, most of whom were at one time affiliated 
with, or interested in, the lumber industry. 

Many thrilling experiences were recorded during the 
voyage—shooting Chest Falls, going over the Clear- 
tield and Lock Haven Dams, the latter a five foot drop, 
shooting the cataracts between Renovo and Lock Haven, 
going through the Williamsport chute, and lastly, erash- 
ing the railroad bridge pier at Muncy. Shooting the 
falls and cataracts was extremely exciting and the 
dexterous manner in which the oldtimers handled the 
oars through the swift, foaming water was something 
those who witnessed will never forget. Time and 
again the raft barely missed hitting protruding rocks, 
but few of us even today realize the hidden dangers 
that accompanied us on that ill-fated journey. 

Most of the time on the raft was spent in singing, 
chatting, holding mock trials, and doing all sorts of 
things to help the long hours slip by. The only real 
discomfort to which the crew and passengers were sub- 
jected happened at Karthaus, where the current was so 
swift we missed our tying point and landed several 
miles south of town. Trucks were quickly dispatched 
over the mountains for us, however. 

The tragedy at Muney came suddenly. The current 
was swift, around four or five miles an hour, as we 





approached a railroad bridge. I was sitting on a 
bench in front of the cabin talking to one of the pas- 
sengers when I heard a shouted warning from Ord 
Tonkin, who was atop the cabin, that we were going 
to hit one of the piers head-on. As I looked forward 
I caught a brief glimpse of the front oarsmen furiously 
working at the oars in an attempt to clear the span. 
Realizing their efforts were futile I ran through the 
shanty on to the rear platform, but was dropped to my 
knees by the impact before I had a chance to turn 
around. 

Following the first erash the raft swung broadside in 
the swift water, and being too long to float between 
two spans in this position, it struck again amidship. 
With this impact the side of the raft was forced low 
in the water and this, with the current sweeping in 
from behind, tilted the barge and threw all but two or 
three people into the turbulent and icy river. 

Everyone was heavily dressed, some wearing heavy 
boots, making it almost impossible to swim. Further- 
more, the water was so cold that the tremendous shock 
rendered practically everyone helpless from the outset. 
Those who drowned, and there were seven, probably 
did not have a chance to hold on to anything for sup- 
port. A newsreel cameraman on the front of the raft 
went down, with his camera. 

Things happened quickly after the crash. My recol- 
lection of them are very hazy. I remember going over, 
coming up, and swimming a short distance to a piece 
of driftwood. The strong current bore me along rap- 
idly. Finally it carried me into three other individuals 
clinging desperately to a very small tree limb. Two of 
them were oarsmen, the other a passenger. Together 
we floated on and on, thinking every moment would 
be our last. 


An instant after the tragic head-on crash, as the raft 


hit one of the piers on the railroad bridge at Muncy 
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After what seemed an eternity. 


boats began to appear, one com- 
ing to our reseue. It was none 
too soon. 

By evening the survivors were 
well out of danger, but. still 
somewhat shaky. And then, on 
the following morning we had 
word concerning our comrades. 
Seven were missing, among them 
the chief pilot, beloved old 
Harry Conners. 

The raft held together despite 
both impacts. In a few days it 
was put into shape and, with 
Bud Conner, its builder, in 
charge, made the last leg of its 
journey to Fort Hunter, just 
above Harrisburg. Thus was 
concluded, with very little cere- 
mony, the voyage of the “last 
raft.” It is indeed tragic that 
the lives of seven fine men were 
sacrificed in its undertaking. 
Sentiment and tradition some- 
times exact a heavy fee. 


Left—After the first crash, the raft 
swung broadside in the swift water 


Below—The current tilted the 

barge and threw all but two or 

three of the people on board 
into the icy, turbulent river 



















THE BIGGEST 
BIG GAME 
PRESERVE 


By LORINE L. BUTLER 


Photographs by the Canadian National Railways 


Mountain goats, poised on a high crag in Jasper 
National Park—a vast protection area covering 4,200 
square miles in Alberta, Canada 


IF YOU TALK to an old-timer he will tell you that he 
remembers when there were practically no wild animals 
in the Athabasea Valley of the Canadian Rockies. They 
had all been “shot out.” A few deer, perhaps, and some 
sheep; a bear now and then, but no elk or moose. And 
only an occasional goat. 

But when the railroad was surveyed along the Valley 


and through Yellowhead Pass, thus opening a new pas- 


sage through the Rockies, the Canadian Government set 


aside a great reservation and called it Jasper National 
Park. It extended from the foothills to the Divide and 
from the Columbia Ice-field on the south to the fifty- 
third parallel on the north. In this vast area of moun- 
tains and valleys, covering 4,200 square miles, both ani- 
mals and birds were to be protected, thereby establishing 
the largest big game reservation in America. 

That was in 1907. In the succeeding thirty-one years 
the big game animals—many of which were disappearing 
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Mount Edith Cavell and the Glacier of the Angel—named for the martyred 
English nurse, rise in beauty above the Lake in this biggest of big game preserves 








from the region—have staged a remarkable comeback. 
The trail of the Rocky Mountain goat now criss-crosses 
the mountains. The big-horned sheep come down in 
droves during the late afternoon to Miette Hot Springs, 
a favorite resort with them. Big bull moose remain mo- 
tionless in a marsh beside the Inter-provincial Highway 
and calmly gaze upon passing motorists. Deer stand 
their ground in a grove of white birch and look as pie- 
turesque as one would have them, while bears come 
visiting at hotel and camp, seeking refreshment from 
garbage cans. 

A herd of elk leaps the high wire fence that encloses 
the original land claim of the old-timer and commits 
depredation in the oat field. But a dude ranch now ex- 
tends western hospitality where once Louis Swift’s log 
‘abin stood—Louis Swift, the first settler in the Jasper 
Park region whose squatters’ rights were upheld in the 
courts. And in the changes of half a century the land for 
whose possession he endured early hardships and later did 
legal battle, is now the property of the Pyramid Moun- 
tain Lodge, the only privately owned land in the park. 

Louis Swift will tell 
you, too, of those early 
days when there was much 
trouble between the trap- 
pers and the “breeds,” as 
the half-breed Indians 
were called. There was 
not enough game for all, 
and it resolved into a 
struggle for survival. 
Then came the time when 
government agents and 
wardens took possession 
of the park, and Louis 
Swift, who had been king 
of his own kingdom in 
this corner of the world, 
was arrested and convict- 
ed for shooting a ground 
squirrel. His guns were 
“confiscated,” and never 
again did the old-timer 
shoot any creature in the 
Athabasca Valley. The 
old guns, their handles 
searred with years and 
use, hang on the walls of the cookhouse of the dude ranch. 

However, there is occasional shooting in the park en- 
virons. A black bear becomes too regular a customer 
at the bakery in Jasper, the railway station and little 
city that supplies the needs of the park, and makes him- 
self a nuisance generally. He is reported to the warden, 
and the poor bear is executed for his misdeeds. Or a 
grizzly, who does not enjoy the social favor of the black 
bear, menaces a camp or a popular trail. Then the 
grizzly must be removed. But generally the undesirable 
neighbors, the grizzles, cougars or mountain lions, the 
lynx and timber wolf, maintain strict retirement in un- 
frequented portions of the park. 

Occasionally one hears of a thrilling encounter with 
one of these animals in the far reaches of the reservation. 
However, some slight or unusual noise often will be suffi- 
cient defense against them. A grizzly was kept at a 
distance by the simple expedient of rattling two tin eups 
together—supplemented by the barking of a small ter- 
rier—by one of the wardens of the park who had been 
seriously hurt when his horse, frightened by the bear, 
threw him. His pelvis broken by the fall, the warden lay 
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A Canada Jay on the edge of a frying-pan. Of the 
family of camp robbers, they are impudent and will 
snatch and make off with anything they can steal 





on the ground in excruciating pain for six days and 
nights, though his cabin was only 700 yards away. The 
horse galloped away, but the little dog stayed by his 
master. Finally, inch by inch, with the aid of a stick to 
support him, the man dragged himself to his cabin—amid 
the jingling of tin cups and the barking of the faithful 
terrier. He reached for the telephone and called for 
help just before lapsing into a faint. 

It seems strange that bears should be afraid of dogs 
when one swipe of a bear’s huge paw would send a terrier 
spinning into dog heaven. The vociferous barking of the 
dogs about a park camp or hotel usually announces the 
approach of a bear; and if the dogs are loose the bear 
will make a hasty departure. But if there is not time to 
get away, then he climbs the nearest tree while the dogs 
leap against it in wild frustration. 

Perhaps it is a lady bear and she brings her cub to 
‘all, in which case the cub is welcome. The fascinating 
youngster, as though having been coached, goes through 
his repertoire of antics, turning somersaults, rolling over, 
and clowning with all the finish of a circus performer. 
But should the dog inter- 
rupt the visit, Mrs. Bear 
is a different creature. 
Fiereely she holds off the 
attack while she hustles 
the baby up a tree. Once 
the cub has reached safe- 
ty, then the mother climbs 
after him. But a mother 
bear is not the amiable 
creature that ordinarily 
sits on the lawn among 
the flower beds of the 
park hotel and permits 
the guests to take its pic- 
ture, or accepts tid-bits 
from the more venture- 
some. 

Bears have a_ special 
fondness for garbage, and 
the road or construction 
camp soon has a steady 
following among the bears 
of the neighborhood. The 
park hotel maintains for 
the bears’ benefit a sea- 
sonal dumping ground—an open space where refuse is 
thrown. So popular is it with the bears that it is known 
as the “Bear Dump” and is listed among the tourist 
attractions. 

While the bears become fearless in their attitude to- 
ward people, and we find them amusing and entertaining, 
it is the deer that know how to “win friends and influ- 
ence people.” A deer, once its confidence is won, is 
amiable and friendly and entirely trustworthy. 

There was Teddy, an elderly buck that for several 
years was the pet of Jasper. The children rode him like 
the family pony. And Teddy was a welcome visitor at 
many doors, where he was always sure of a hand-out. At 
Christmas Teddy shared in the festivities. His horns 
were draped with tinsel and doughnuts, a favorite deli- 
sacy with him, were hooked over the tines. 

The doings of the deer of Jasper Park even make the 
headlines of eastern newspapers. Recently came the an- 
nouncement of the birth of twin deer, Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose, fawns that chose to be born near the 16th 
tee of the park golf course. Nevertheless, a royal wel- 
come was bestowed upon the (Continuing on page 428) 
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Caribou, most fleet of foot of all big game animals, 
on the border of the Park. Shown in circle is a 
Big-horned Mountain Sheep, at home in the high places 


















Young pelicans hold a conference on the 
side of the Lake and, elsewhere, pictur- 
esque deer (in circle) stand and gaze at 
visitors—unafraid—because they know in- 
stinctively they are protected within the 
confines of the Preserve 








THE FIRST COMMUNITY FOREST 


By 


NELSON C. BROWN 
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The oldest community forest in the United States, started in 1710, is located at Newington, New Hampshire. Cut-over 
in 1912, in 1915 it was planted to celebrate a local political victory. Eight thousand trees were put in by citizens and 


school children. Now growing at the rate of about 750 board feet an acre a year, these trees are building up a 
definite value for the future 






A QUIET, peaceful little village of less than four hun- library. It has supplied for many years about thirty 
dred souls, founded in the bed-rock of Puritanism shortly cords of wood to keep the church, parsonage, school, 
after Plymouth by rugged settlers from Newington, in town hall and library warm during the long, col. New 
old England, has demonstrated how a forest may play England winters. 
an important part in the socia!, spiritual and economic This typical little village with its trim, neat, white- 
life of its people. painted houses and green shutters is proud of its com- 
Just 228 years ago the people of the little village of munity forest. It has been entirely self-supporting and 
Newington, New Hampshire, caught a vision of the ad- in addition has furnished a playground and ball field 
vantages of having a commonly owned or community close at home for the village children. 
forest. Here is located the “first born child” among This oldest known community forest in the United 
two thousand community forests in this country, pat- States completely surrounds the village center. In facet, 
terned after the many successful and profitable com- the publie buildings are located directly on it and one 
munity forests that have been operated for centuries in does not have to think in terms of miles or long distance 
the Black Forest of Germany, the Vosges region of rides to reach and enjoy it. 
France, and in Switzerland. Down through the years Located on the gently rolling hills above tidewater 
this little forest of 112 acres, established in 1710 at no between the Piscataqua River and the Little and Great 
cost from common property and unallotted land, has Bays, five miles from Portsmouth, Newington was 
supplied materials to help build the village church, par- founded in 1640, just a few years after the first settlers 
sonage, town hall, school and still later, in 1892, the landed on Plymouth Rock. This section of southeastern 
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Old Congregational Church built 
in 1713, the oldest church con- 
tinuously in use. Within the boun- 
daries of the forest are the church, 
which the town has always owned, 
the library, the town hall, school 
and the old parsonage. The Town 
Forest has been used to supply 
materials for all these buildings 


Picturesque approach to Newington, where the Town 
Forest of 112 acres has netted a revenue of $6,000 
from the sale of timber products during recent years 





_ 





Below—The old parsonage in the center of Newington, in 
the Community Forest, built in 1713 from timbers, lumber 
and other materials secured from the forest 


In the heart of the forest—the remainder of the lot 

is covered with young stands of pine mixed with hard- 

woods. For 228 years this forest has furnished fuel 
wood, lumber, timber and other forest products 








New Hampshire was part of the grant of King Charles 
I to Sir Ferdinando Gorgas, which extended along the 


coast from Boston to Maine. 


The City of Newington, in England, learning of the 
eo SD S 


settlement of the same name 
in the American wilderness, 
presented it with a church bell 
about 1725. In 1870, this bell 
became cracked from exces- 
sive ringing and was hauled 
by ox team for sixty miles to 
Boston where it was recast 
and repaired by none other 
than the famous Paul Revere. 
It is still tolling out its mes- 
sage for Sunday services. 

For years it had been the 
custom of the representative 
from the town of Newington 
to celebrate his election to the 
State legislature by giving a 
supper to the villagers. On 
suggestion of Clarence De- 
Rochemont, one of the town 
selectmen, this _ traditional 
policy of celebrating the elec- 
tion was changed in 1915 to a 
more useful and constructive 
form by planting about 10,- 
000 white pine trees to build 
up the community forest. The 
present value of the timber on 
the 112 acres is estimated at 
$5,800, and already more than 
$6,000 income has been re- 
ceived from the sale of forest 
products. In 1874 the town 
voted to sell at auction the 
timber on twelve _ two-acre 
lots. This netted about $2,- 
400, which was used to pay off 
the Civil War debt. A few 
years ago 200 cords of wood 
were sold at $2.50 a cord on 
the stump, which was an im- 
provement thinning and _ net- 
ted the town $500 revenue as 
well as improving the general 
productive condition and 
growing capacity of the tim- 
ber stands. 

The old Congregational 
chureh built in 1713 has the 
distinction of being the oldest 
church in continuous use in 
this country and is still the 
center of village religious and 
social life. This village also 
enjoys the unique position of 





the support of the church and the record shows “that 
the person or persons which cut the fine growth of pines 


shall be entirely cleared and no stir made about it.” In 





VIRGIN TIMBER 


Drawing by Gaston Burridge 


Have you stood ’mongst virgin timber 
Where an ax has never rung; 
In the deep moss of a forest 
That was old when you were young; 
In a woodland as God made it 
For the song-bird and the faun; 
In a fastness of creation 
Where small miracles are born? 
Have you seen tall timber swaying 
In the sky-winds; seen the sun 
Filter through pitch-fragrant branches; 
Seen the shades when day was done, 
Creeping in ’mongst mighty columns 
Like the stirring mists that hung 
Over earth when it was making, 
Over life as ’twas begun? 
There’s a sermon, there’s a lesson, 
There’s a thrill man cannot match, 
There’s a meeting with the Maker 
’Neath a virgin timber thatch. 


Stanley Foss Bartlett 


having a village-owned rather —Reprinted 
than a _ congregation-owned 
church. In other words, this 
center of religion is maintained by the village rather ownership and 


than the church members. From time to time, timber has 
been cut and sold for the support of the parsonage and 
2 town meeting in 
March, 1765, the voters decided to cut some timber for 


to pay the minister’s salary. 
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1912 the town installed a water system from the profits 


of a timber sale and, in addi- 
tion, $700 was turned over to 
the general town treasury. 
Again, in 1919, two small 
areas were cut over which 
yielded several hundred dol- 
lars to help construet a new 
school house. 

One of the stalwart defend- 
ers of the forestry faith and 
a guiding spirit in seeing that 
this community forest is effi- 
ciently handled is Myles 
Standish Watson, who is a 
direct descendant of Miles 
Standish of Mayflower and 
Plymouth fame. 

About one-half of the popu- 
lation of this little village own 
and operate farms in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, about 
one-fourth are employed in 
nearby Portsmouth, and about 
one-fourth are retired. There 
is a friendly, intimate atmos- 
phere about the village life. 
There is no hue and ery for 
more industries and popula- 
tion. The villagers use and 
enjoy the forest and like to 
see it grow. They realize that 
it is accumulating in value like 
money in the bank, at the same 
time playing a vital part in 
the recreational and_ esthetic 
life of the people. Too, it is 
yielding revenues from timber 
crops that have played an im- 
portant part in the life of 
the village. 

Professors K. W. Wood- 
ward and L. C. Swain of the 
Department of Forestry at the 
nearby State University at 
Durham, have actively ¢0- 
operated in giving technical 
advice so that the forest will 
continue to be maintained at 
its highest possible productive 
capacity. 

This little village points the 
way to thousands of other vil- 
lages, similarly located in both 
our agricultural and forested 
sections, which may derive 
manifold benefits from the 


operation of these village forests. 
As in Europe, they may contribute an important part 
in relieving the financial troubles of many communities 
and add immeasurably to making them happier, more 
pleasant, beautiful and finer places in which to live. 
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MUSKINGUM 
LOOKS BACK-- 
AND AHEAD 


By HAL JENKINS 


or 


ON ITS FIFTH birthday the Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District of Ohio 
looks back on an arduous task well done, 
looks ahead to the fulfillment of the dreams 
of its founders. 

Its $45,000,000 physical structure is com- 
plete. Fourteen great dams and levees rear 
far above any flood believed possible to oc- 
cur. The magnitude of the construction job 
alone on the Muskingum project was tre- 
mendous and involved removal and replace- 
ment of 12,745,000 cubic yards of earth, 
enough material to build a wall six feet thick and twelve 
feet high from New York to Chicago,—or, enough materi- 
al to build a roadbed twenty feet wide and one foot thick 
from New York to San Francisco! The fourteen dams, 
ranging in size from over a mile long and 125 feet high 
will impound 1,539,200 acre feet—enough water to cover 
the District of Columbia (seventy square miles) to a 
depth of thirty-four feet. Relocated are villages and hun- 
dreds of miles of railroads, highways and public utilities. 
But ahead lie many tasks, long years of cooperative con- 
servation planning and action by multiple federal and 
state agencies. 

Nowhere else in America are so many federal and 
state agencies coordinating with a local group in an ef- 
fort to rebuild and restore an area, great portions of 
which have been ravaged by floods and drouth, de- 
nuded of forest cover, alarmingly eroded and wasted 
agriculturally. 

A controlled watershed of 8,000 square miles provides 
the nucleus for the broad conservation program in the 
eighteen counties of the Muskingum District, long a peri- 
odie sufferer from floods, Seventy per cent of the run-off 
in the watershed is now controlled by the fourteen dams, 
built with PWA funds by Army and Conservancy Dis- 
trict engineers. In harnessing the flood waters the equally 
important job of upstream engineering has not been over- 
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The Muskingum watershed comprises all or portions of 
eighteen Ohio counties and covers over 8,000 square miles 


looked. Extensive soil and water conservation measures, 
forestation, creation of artificial lakes, development of 
parks and recreational areas, wildlife restoration and 
propagation, unique hydrologic and climatie studies — 
all these interrelated branches of conservation are in- 
cluded in the broad program. 

That such an ambitious, long-time program can be 
undertaken is made possible by the fact that the Mus- 
kingum Watershed Conservancy District is a public eor- 
poration of Ohio, endowed with perpetual existence and 
empowered to construct, develop, maintain and operate 
conservation works. Hence, here is no mere construe- 
tion job, built for a purpose and more or less left of 
its own accord to serve that purpose. Rather, here is a 
going concern, non-commercial and non-political, guided 
by a local board of three public-spirited directors. It 
has every opportunity to progress in conservation, to 
retain the label of America’s leading laboratory in the 
new science of watershed planning and development. 

From the start the officers of the Muskingum district 
have been singularly successful in enlisting the active 
cooperation of many units of the federal and _ state 
governments. 

At the present time the Conservancy District is coop- 
erating with the United States Geological Survey on 
stream flow studies; the Soil Conservation Service on 
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erosion control, silting studies in the reservoirs, detailed 
hydrologic studies, climatic and physiographic investiga- 
tions over the watershed, hill culture; the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, the United States Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey and the Ohio Division of Conservation in 
the matter of aquatie life in the artificial lakes to be 





Erosion as shown above is controlled and prevented in the Muskingum watershed by strip 
cropping with soil conserving plants on the contours, as shown below. This keeps the 
soil in place and maintains the continuance as well as the clarity of the streams 





created behind eleven of the dams; the United States 
Weather Bureau on precipitation and floods; the Ohio 
and United States Forest Services and the National Park 
Service on forestation and shoreline development; the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station and the Ohic 
Agricultural Extension Service on the use of lands 
owned by the District around the lakes; the National 
Youth Administration in operation of a forest and park 
camp for development of recreational areas in several of 
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the reservoirs; Works Progress Administration in a va- 
riety of projects and the Ohio Highway Department in 
the relocation of roads. 

The Conservancy District’s immediate objectives might 
be described as three-fold: 

1. Completion of the development of artificial lakes 
ranging in size from 
350 acres to 3,550 
acres, back of 
eleven of the four- 
teen dams. 

2. A land utiliza- 
tion and agricultu- 
ral program on Dis- 
triet-owned and pri- 
vate lands in the 
reservoir areas, 
which ineludes ex- 
tensive forestation 
and soil saving 
practices. 

3. Development 
of publie parks for 
recreational areas 
and for the restora- 
tion of wildlife. 

If plans to create 
the lakes materialize 
the Muskingum Dis- 
trict will increase 
Ohio’s inland water 
resources by more 
than fifty per cent, 
convert to beneficial 
uses water which 
heretofore has de- 
stroyed soil and 
property. The lakes 
would have a shore- 
line of approxi- 
mately 200 miles, 
all under control of 
the District and 
preserved for the 
use of the public. 

Largest of the 
artificial lakes 
would be above the 
Senecaville Dam, 
where 3,550 acres 
would be perma- 
nently impounded 
in a lake extending 
upstream some 
seven miles and as 
wide as two miles. 
Picturescue hills 
and many attractive 
inlets would make 
Seneca Lake one of 
the most beautiful 
bodies of water in the Midwest. Other reservoirs which 
have great possibilities as recreational centers include 
Tappan, 2,350 acres; Wills Creek, 900 acres; Pleasant 
Hill, 850 acres; Piedmont, 2,270 acres; Leesville, 1,200 
acres; Clendening, 1,800 acres; Charles Mill, 1,350 acres. 

Aside from boating, fishing, hunting and swimming 
facilities, the proposed artificial lakes have another and 
perhaps more important potential use—for domestic and 
industrial water supply. Cast iron pipes have been em- 
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bedded in the outlets of seven of the dams so that water 
could easily be made available to cities and industry. 
Seneca Lake, for instance, could supply Cambridge, 
population 15,000, with all its water needs and eause a 
fluctuation in the lake level of only six inches in a year 
of absolutely no rainfall, no fluctuation whatever during 
normal seasons. 

To reduce silta- 
tion of the reser- 
voirs and at the 
same time minimize 
maintenance costs 
by realizing the 
greatest possible re- 
turn on its land 
holdings, the Mus- 
kingum district has 
embarked on an ex- 
tensive land utiliza- 
tion program. An 
agriculturist 
has been employed 
to direct the dis- 
trict’s farm opera- 
tions in keeping 
with approved eon- 
servation practices. 

The Conservancy 
District, being the 
largest landowner 
in the state with 
some 60,000 acres 
held in fee, has 
accepted the re- 
sponsibility of set- 
ting a good example 
for private land- 
holders throughout 
the valley. Four 
watershed projects 
of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service with- 
in the area are 
demonstrating good 
farming methods. 
At the same time 
the SCS is provid- 
ing technical advice 
to the district in the 
operation of its own 
lands. 

Aware that Ohio 
is far behind many 
other states in pro- 
viding public parks, 
officers of the Mus- 
kingum District are 
making plans to in- 
clude playgrounds 
for the people in its 
broad conservation 
program. A park planning engineer is engaged in detail- 
ing a master plan for the development of each reservoir 
area. Plantings, parking areas, swimming beaches, boat 
docks, sections for cottage sites, access roads, shelter 
houses, pienie grounds—-all are being blended into a bal- 
anced plan broad enough in scope to provide all recrea- 
tional advantages without favor to special groups. 

A start in this program has been made by the National 
Youth Administration, with a 150-youth camp near the 
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crete structure in the system. 


district’s headquarters in New Philadelphia. Working 
under the district’s plans and with the technical advice 
of federal and state foresters, the NYA youth this spring 
planted nearly a million one-year tree and shrub seed- 
lings in the Leesville reservoir area. The camp program 
includes shoreline development and construction of piec- 
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Dover dam (above) holds back the waters of the upper Tuscarawas with the only all con- 
Picturesque hills and attractive shores offer possibilities for 
recreation on Seneca Lake (below) where 3,550 acres of water will be permanently impounded 





nie facilities and access roads in addition to spring and 
fall tree plantings and conservation education training. 

Early in the land purchasing and construction program 
officers of the Muskingum District saw the need for re- 
tirement from cultivation of vast acreages of submarginal 
lands and conversion of these areas into forest parks. 
Portions of these lands are owned by the district but 
most of the acreage lies above spillway elevations in the 
reservoirs and consequently (Continuing on page 432) 
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FISH AND INSECTS OF THE BIBLE 





“THE SEA and all that in them is”; what of mysteri- 
ous forms of life from the tiniest organisms to gigantic 
creatures, is embodied in these words! The great waters 
remain even in this day of enlightenment, as the source 
of more unknown lives than any part of the globe, not 
only the oceans but the streams, rivers and lakes of 
the land. 

One cannot but think of the population of the waters 
when the latter claims attention and of all their inhabi- 
tants, one thinks first of fish. Many, while viewing for 
the first time some placid woodland pool, some rushing 
rock-ribbed river or rolling surf-line have but a single 
thought and usually involuntarily express it as “what a 
wonderful place to fish!” From the very dawn of his- 
tory the sport of fishing has claimed its adherents and 
the millions who follow it today are but a very small 
part of the total number who have engaged the baited 
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By 


ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


THE CREATION OF THE ANIMALS 
By Lucas Cranach, 16th Century 


"And God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly, after their 
kind.""—Genesis 1:1 


line throughout the ages,—and who will doubtless follow. 

Fish have claim to considerable space in the Bible, not 
as much as that occupied by birds or animals but still 
quite enough to show that they had a prominent place 
in the economic life of the ancients. It is interesting to 
note that fish and other creatures of the waters were the 
first forms of created life. In Genesis 1:20 it is said that 
“God said, Let the waters bring forth »bundantly the 
moving creature which hath life...’ We know that 
water life is extremely prolific and populous and it has 
always been so. This is indicated in Psalm 104:25 which 
reads “this great and wide sea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and great beasts. There go 
ships: there is that leviathan whom thou hast made to 
play therein.” 
and fish ean lay claim to a high place in actual numbers 
of living things. Together with insects, fish of all kinds 


Indeed, the sea is a vast reservoir of life, 
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are probably the most abundant creatures of today. 

The use of fish as food must date back to very near 
the beginning of things. Certainly they were used by the 
antedeluvians and their popularity afterward does not 
seem to have diminished. During the captivity of the 
Children of Israel in Egypt, fish constituted a main part 
of their sustenance, the lack of them in the journey 
through the wilderness being bewailed by old and young 
alike. This deprivation is mentioned in Numbers 11:5, a 
time when the food question was pressing the people 
considerably. Old Testament writings mention the fish 
trade in many places; Nehemiah reca!'s it in his 13th 
Chapter and 16th verse where he states that the men of 
Tyre traded much in fish. One of the gates of the City 
of David was known as the Fish Gate because of the 
market established there for this trade, and it will be 
recalled that some of the apostles of Christ were fisher- 
men and were first called by Him while they were “mend- 
ing their nets.” 

Fish were taken in a variety of ways in Bible times 
and it is inter- 
esting to note 
that the same 
methods are in 
foree today in 
this country. 
The line and 
hook was a 
common prac- 
tice and we 
find fishhooks 
mentioned in 
Amos 4:2. The 
spearing of 
fish is alluded 
to in Job 41:7 
and the “fish- 
spears” there 
mentioned are 
no doubt the 
ancestors of 
our present 
day grains. 
The spearing 
of flounders is 
still followed 
in coastal South 





~ JONAH AND THE WHALE—by De Jode, 16th Century 





tax for them both. The final miracle dealt with one of 
Christ’s appearances after His resurrection when he pro- 
vided a feast of fish and bread for certain of His follow- 
ers, the account of which appears in John 21:9. 

Little or nothing is said in the Bible about specific 
species, but this was hardly necessary, as a matter of 
fact. Food fish were designated in Leviticus 11:9 as any 
possessing fins and scales and inhabitants of the waters 
which lacked these characters were considered “unclean.” 
Solomon, in addition to his many branches of learning, 
was an accomplished icthyologist and wrote a history of 
the tishes of his day. We find, too, that fish were men- 
tioned in connection with the Lord’s commandment to the 
Children of Israel that no images be made for worship. 

The Preacher in Eeeclesiastes uses fish to illustrate the 
ignorance of man in regard to future events. In the 9th 
Chapter and 12th verse he says: “For man also knoweth 
not his time: as the fishes that are taken in an evil 
net....” They are also illustrative of the final judgment 
in Matthew 13:48 where fishermen are pictured as sort- 
ing their catch 
on the shore, 
putting the 
good into ves- 
sels and throw- 
ing the bad 
away. 

The common 
food fish of 
Palestine are 
about the same 
today as they 
were in Bible 
times. The Sea 
of Galilee con- 
tinues to fur- 
nish them to 
the peoples of 
its shores and 
the method of 
taking them is 
all but identi- 
cal with that 
employed by 
the apostles, — 
in many cases 


. : : "And the Lord spake unto the fish, and it vomited out . - identical. 
Carolina, in Jonah upon the dry lend."—Jonsh 2:20 Together with 


which the fish- 
erman proceeds 
slowly at night along a marshy creek holding a bright 
light which shows the fish on the bottom, the three- 
pronged spear being then brought into play. Nets were 
commonly used by the Biblical peoples and are one of 
the oldest forms of snares. Few if any of the modern 
methods of taking fish exeel in efficiency these ancient 
means of making a catch. 

Fish figured in four of the miracles of Christ, a 
significant fact. The feeding of the five thousand which 
is recounted in Matthew 14:17-21, had as its basis of 
material, five loaves and two fishes. In Luke 5:4-7 we 
read the account of the great draught of fishes which 
followed Christ’s command to let down the net after a 
night of fruitless toil, as so great a draught that the 
“net brake” and the boats began to sink. Then, too, when 
faced with the necessity of paying tribute and having no 
money, Christ commanded Peter in Matthew 17 :27 to go 
to the sea, east in his hook and take the first fish which 
‘ame to it. This he did, and as Christ had foretold, 
found a piece of money in its mouth sufficient to pay the 
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birds and ani- 

mals, fish have 
contributed largely toward the well being and suste- 
nance of humanity and, in the present day, have lost 
none of their importance in economic value to people 
the world over. 

As uninspiring a subject as “bugs” may seem to be, 
they are an issue with us today whether we will or no, 
because of their tremendous economic relation to hu- 
manity. Insects are the populous form of life on earth 
in all probability; that they would literally overrun the 
world in a short time is nothing more or less than a 
certainty but for nature’s check upon them in the form 
of birds, mammals and other agencies which destroy 
them. When we consider the dire results to mankind 
throughout the ages brought about by disease-bearing 
and crop-destroying insects, these “creeping things” of 
the Bible force themselves upon us as something to be 
reckoned wiih. Though protection against and remedy 
for such is beyond the scope of this article, it is of in- 
terest to note what the people of Biblical times thought 
of insects. and what these creatures meant in those 
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distant days. 

All inseets are not in- 
jurious, of course, and 
there are some which seem 
to be neither one thing 
nor the other but when 
we think of the bee, for 
instance, we recognize a 
friend. Even those who 
have experienced the 
“business end” of this 
well known insect can for- 
get that phase when hot 
biscuits and honey are 
contemplated! The bee is 
one of eighteen species of 
insects mentioned in the 
Bible. Four times is it 
commented on _ directly 
while honey and honey- 
comb have forty-nine ref- 
erences. Since honey was 
the sweetest substance 
known in those times it 
is not to be wondered at 
that the most pleasant 
and agreeable things were 
compared with it and that 
honey was a kind of mea- 
suring rod for delightful 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES—by Gaspar De Crayer, 17th Century 


“And when they had this done, they inclosed a great multitude 
of fishes, and their net brake.""—Luke 5:6 








experiences. To say that a certain locality flowed with weapon and even as the bees of that day were capable 

“milk and honey” was to paint its virtues in superla- of putting a man to flight, so are they today. Proof is 

tive terms. found in Deut. 1:44, “the Amorites which dwelt in that 

At least one allusion is made to the bee’s very effective mountain came out against you, and chased you, as 
ners 60 2. a 


= 


——= 


SS 
CREATION OF THE FISHES—Fifth Day of Creation—by Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
Leipsig, 1860 
“And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and fill the waters in the seas.'"—Genesis 1:22 
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In direct contrast to 
the contribution to hu- 
manity on the part of 
bees is the inestimable 
damage wrought in early 
times and continuing un- 
til today, by that “vile in- 
sect” the locust. The ter- 
rible destructive powers 
of this creature have fur- 
nished accounts which 
rival those of an earth- 
quake or a conflagration 
in damage. The species 
which appears in Biblical 
accounts is that migra- 
tory form, Pachytylus mi- 
gratorius. Even yet the 
locust is a scourge and 
constitutes one of the 
most destructive forms of 
life on the earth. As 
much as has been written 
of their ravaging hosts, 
the account of the prophet 
Joel stands as vivid and 
graphie as words ean well 
be and is certainly worth 
quoting. In Joel 2:2-10, 
we find these words: “A 
day of darkness and of 
gloominess, a day of 
clouds and of thick dark- 
ness, as the morn- (Con- 
tinuing on page 431) 
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FOR FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


FIRE on the mountain! Fire in the swamp! Flames 
sweeping across the forests of the southern coastal re- 
gions or up in the Lake States! Lonely men on moun- 
tain tops and fire towers, watching, watching. The 
sight of smoke and the quick turn to the telephone. A 
report to headquarters and a hurried dispatch of men 
and materials to the newest front of the enemy. More 
fire! More fighting! More persistent struggle! 

Men sweating and struggling — timber crashing! 
Men digging trenches, plowing fire lines. Men travel- 
ing long hours to reach the fire, followed by hours of 
drudgery when neither time nor personal danger is con- 
sidered in the urgent work of controlling the flames. 

Thousands of men are led into this annual warfare, 
risking their lives, giving their all that the forests may 
be saved. 

This is not new. This is not the first year, nor will 
it be the last when men have fought to save the forests. 
In 1937, the nation learned how Ranger Alfred G. Clay- 
ton and fourteen others met death as the flames turned 
against them in Wyoming’s Blackwater Canyon. Only 
the quick thinking and stalwart courage of Ranger Ur- 
ban J. Post and his fellows prevented a much heavier 
toll of death. 

Another August back in 1910 wind and weather com- 
bined to create explosive conditions in the western for- 
ests and seventy-four forest fire fighters were found ly- 
ing in their ashes. That was the year when Forest 
Ranger E. C. Pulaski marshaled forty-five men into an 
abandoned mine tunnel and held them at the point of 
a revolver until the roaring flames had consumed the 
surrounding forests. 

These are only two of the many examples of heroism 
displayed in fighting forest fires of the past. Ranger 
Clayton gave his life in the struggle and a mountain 
was named for him. Ranger Pulaski, suffering burns, 
bruises and temporary blindness, escaped. After weeks 
recuperating in the hospital and at home, he continued 
his work—and a fire-fighting tool was named for him. 

Letters of commendation were written by high gov- 





ernment officials expressing appreciation for the serv- 
ices of these men and others like them—justly deserved 
evidence of the human qualities of a great organization. 

Daily other guardians of our forests are facing simi- 
lar emergencies. That their sacrifices deserve definite 
public recognition has frequently been suggested. Re- 
cently under the leadership of The American Forestry 
Association a plan for the creation of an appropriate 
bronze medal for heroism in fighting forest fires has 
begun to take form. 

The Society of American Foresters, the Pack For- 
estry Foundation, the Association of State Foresters, 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
have been invited to form a Board or Committee of 
Award to pass on evidence or proof of individuals who 
may be recommended for the award. Any individual or 
citizen who has displayed unusual qualities of courage, 
judgment, quick thinking and coolness under extreme 
emergency conditions of forest fire fighting—who has 
saved human lives as well as those of trees—would be 
eligible for consideration. 

Because the brunt of fighting forest fires falls upon 
the men in responsible agencies of federal and state 
governments, the employees of the Forest Service, the 
state forest services and conservation departments, the 
CCC, the National Park Service and the state park 
services, the Indian Service and the several other agen- 
cies organized for forest fire control, they naturally 
come first to mind. Men or women in other walks of 
life, however, may rise to acts of heroism under the 
stress of forest fire emergencies. 

To any of them, or to their families, evidence of pub- 
lie recognition of heroic leadership would be an honor 
that would dignify their personal. sacrifices. It is hoped 
that this effort to recognize individual heroism in fight- 
ing forest fires may have the active participation of 
all who love the forests and honor the men who serve 
them. Because it is a tribute to those who have striven 
unselfishly and heroically to protect a resource belong- 
ing to all our people, the medal should receive wide- 
spread financial as well as moral support. 
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Virginia pine is seldom over fifty feet high 
with a short trunk and an open straggly crown. 
(Right) Natural range of Virginia pine 


FROM Long Island and the sand barrens of New 
Jersey to central Georgia and westward on shale hills 
and mountain bases across the Alleganies to scuthern 
Indiana and western Kentucky, the Virginia pine is 
a common and occasionally important forest tree. It 
grows from sea level to about 3,000 feet, and attains 
its largest size in the low hills of Indiana. 
Appearing under a variety of names, it is frequent- 
ly ealled scrub pine, over much of the northern coastal 
area it is Jersey pine, and throughout a considerable 
portion of the south it is spruce pine — or simply 
spruce. Young trees are roughly pyramidal in form 





VIRGINIA PINE 


Pinus virginiana Millar 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


and frequently in dense stands, but 
with maturity the crown becomes flat 
topped, open and straggly—support- 
ed on a relatively short trunk, with 
long horizontal or tortuously pendu- 
lous branches in remote whorls. Over 
most of its range the usual heights 
are thirty or forty feet with breast 
high diameters up to eighteen inches, 
but oceasional heights of 110 feet 
with diameters of three feet are at- 
tained. It matures in 100 to 150 
vears and seldom lives longer than 
200 years. Ordinarily it grows on 
poor, light sandy soils, and always 
demands full sunlight. While it pros- 
pers on moist, fertile soils it usually 
suffers from competition with other 
species and is crowded out. 

The stiff, divergently twisted, sharp 
pointed, grayish green leaves are one 
and a half to three inches long, and 
usually in pairs. They are elosely 
distributed along the smooth, tough 
branchlets and are shed irregularly 
during the third and fourth years. 
The purplish, waxy bloom on _ the 
slender young shoots distinguishes 
Pinus virginiana from all other two- 
needled pines. 

With early spring, clusters of yel- 
lowish brown staminate flowers ap- 
pear at the base of the new growth 
and scatter clouds of fine yellow pol- 
len. The purplish, long-stalked pis- 
tillate blooms appear like small prick- 
ly cones on the same branches. They 
may be single, in pairs, or in whorls, 
and unlike most pines are produced 
in all portions of the crown. 

After two growing seasons they 
mature in the autumn as bright red- 
brown cones two to three inches long, 
which grow tight to the parent stem. 
Each thin cone seale is armed with a 
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slender, persistent spine or prickle. 
The cones may open any time dur- 
ing the next three or four years 
to shed the small pale brown 





winged seeds. 

The dark brown bark is broken 
by shallow fissures with flat sealy 
ridges. It is smoother than the 
bark of any of its associated pines 
and seldom more than a quarter 
to a half inch thick. 

Until reeently the light orange 
to yellow wood which is soft, 
coarse grained, brittle, and knotty 
had little value. Because of its 
small size its use was largely lim- 
ited to mine props, railroad ties, 
rough lumber, and fuel. Early 
settlers burned the wood in kilns 
for tar and charcoal. More recent- 
ly, however, the pulpwood market 
has opened up a steady demand, 





and from Pennsylvania to the Yellowish brown staminate and purplish cone-like pistillate flowers develop 
south it is being recognized as an during early spring at the base of the new growth 


important feature of the forest. A 
cubic foot when air dry weighs about thirty-three pounds. 
Although extensively cut, no separate estimates of stand 
or commercial use are available. 

Trees bear seed by their twentieth year and produce 
heavy crops every two or three years thereafter. While 
the wings are too small to carry the seed far, seedlings 
usually appear in all surrounding places where the soil 
is exposed. This means that with the aid of a com- 
paratively few seed trees direct planting is unnecessary 
to secure satisfactory restocking of the land. 

Pure stands of young Virginia pine frequently follow 
on old fields when agriculture is abandoned, but they 
persist only on the more sterile, sand and clay areas of 
its range. Elsewhere pure stands of this tree are tempo- 
rary in character and eventually give way to other com- 





peting conifers and hardwoods, leaving only individual a ems «Ay sate age scaly 
Virginia pines or small groups of them. Because of its ark Becomes dork brown with maturity 


extensive range, this pine grows in combination with a 
variety of hardwoods and conifers, such as red maple, 
black cherry, dogwood, white oak, together with pitch, 
loblolly, and shortleaf pines, depending upon the locality. 
It is an early and prolific producer of seeds which ger- 
minate readily on open land, For this reason its greatest 
value is probably to reclothe worn out or neglected 
lands, and as a nurse crop for more useful trees. 

Over much of its range Virginia pine shows a growth 
rate sufficiently rapid to warrant its encouragement. 
This can be accomplished by selective cutting or by eut- 
ting to a diameter limit. By combining this with a rea- 
sonable amount of weeding the encroaching hardwood 
trees can be kept under control. 

It has few enemies, other than fire, to which it quickly 
succumbs, because of its thin bark and relatively shal- 
low root system. Although not considered a vigorous 
species, its habit of retreating to poor soils where there 
is little competition gives assurance that its ranks may 
never be seriously reduced. 

Although almost never planted for shade or ornamen- 

il purposes, home owners in new residential develop- 
ments frequently enhance the beauty of their grounds 
hy protecting and encouraging a few individuals. It was 
introduced in England in 1739 but has never been ex- 
tensively planted. 


ti 





Each scale of the narrowly conical red-brown 
cone bears a persistent prickle or spine 
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A NEW CAMP STOVE FOR FOREST USE 


By S. J. CLARKE 


FOR YEARS those agencies developing the beauty spots 
of our forests and parks have sought a stove or fireplace 
free from fire hazards, practical, and at low cost. Some- 
thing was desired that would eliminate fire danger to the 
forest, should campers walk away and leave fires burn- 
ing, as they continue to do despite the pleas of forest 
and park administrators and conservationists. 

In an effort to develop a stove that would meet these 
essentials, I set out several years ago to experiment. 
Finally, through the trial and error method, and after 
talking with every stonemason I could contact, I devel- 
oped a stove which I consider to be fully proof against 
fire danger. It is so designed that when the camper kicks 
the door shut it is utterly impossible for sparks to es- 
cape. The draft of the flue would make this doubly sure 
did not the door and fire box design assure it. 

As to its practicability, deer hunters in the fall of 1935 
subjected 
this stove to 
every known 
abuse. It 
withstood 
them all. 
CCC side 
2amps in 
the Chelan 
National 
Forest, in 
Oregon, 
have used 
the stoves 
for a period 
of months 
for all cook- 
ing and to 
their com- 
plete  satis- 
faction. 

At two 
foundries, 
the Forest 
Service has been buying the stoves on bids of eighteen 
units; that is, eighteen doors and frames and thirty-six 
top plates, for $99. As far as I ean learn, this is the 
least expensive of any unit yet developed. The cost of 
cement, fire-brick and scrap iron, labor and other fac- 
tors are local problems. Even inexperienced labor can 
build a satisfactory stove in a short time. On several 
crews, we have established the fact that a fairly skillful 
mason, with two CCC boys as tenders, should average a 
stove a day when all material is on the ground. 

The short time necessary for construction proves the 
simplicity of the stove. Here is a suggestion for proce- 
dure: one small crew can work ahead of the masons 
digging out a rough hole in the ground, twelve inches 
deep, three feet wide and six feet long. No form is 
necessary. This hole is then nearly filled with large rock 
and an aggregate of concrete—one sack of cement, three 
sacks of sand and four sacks of gravel poured on to 
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The new safety forest camp stove in operation 


bind the rocks and form the base, leaving some of the 
rocks protruding. 

The first rock laid is that to hold the door frame at 
the proper height. The cooking plate should be twenty 
to twenty-six inches above the ground. Next, the two 
rocks on either side of the door should be set at an 
angle, or with protruding roughness, to firmly hold the 
door. The base is then built up to the level of the bot- 
tom of the door frame and the form box fit into the 
door frame and leveled up with a carpenter’s level. The 
mortar and rock can then be put in place against the 
frame, leaving, when nearly level with the top of the 
frame, the small spaces where twenty-three-inch tie 
rods are placed to hold the top plates fast, so as to 
prevent theft. The stove must then be let to set while 
another stove is built up to this stage. The next day, 
the collapsible frame is removed, the fire-brick dipped in 
fire clay 
and set, the 
plates with 
the three tie 
rods and 
pipe sleeves 
set in place, 
and the 
sleeves ce- 
mented in. 
Two six- 
penny nails 
should be 
hung be- 
tween the 
two plates 
to guarantee 
room for ex- 
pansion, and 
removed a 
week _ later. 
This leaves 
an inch on 
either end 
of the tie rod for lineal expansion and one-eighth of an 
inch for enough radial expansion. The tile is set in 
place, with damper installed, and the few rocks neces- 
sary to complete the stove laid. 

Location of the stove is an important step but the 
landseape architect or recreation technician in charge 
must decide this. The nearer one is to existing and visible 
rock ledges or outcroppings, the rougher the stove can 
be. Lacking available stone, or in level, grassy, or clean 


open woods type, the masonry lines should be straighter. 
In any ease, use weathered, native rock. Use as large 
rock as possible. It sounds inconsistent to say it, but 
the stove should appear massive and yet be as small 
as possible. That is a real conundrum each technician 
must figure out for himself. (Plans for this stove 
may be obtained by writing the author, who is as 
sistant conservationist, United States Forest Service, 
Medford, Oregon.) 
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MOOTH, safe highways bring the natural 
wonders of America within easy reach of thou- 
sands of motorists and tourists. 

But without dynamite, these roads could never 
have been made. 

Dynamite is truly a builder. It moves stumps 
and boulders from the right-of-way for roads 
through vast forests. It carves roadbeds on sheer 
mountain faces. It blasts thorough cuts, settles 
fills for roads through swampy areas, digs ditches 
and helps to build foundations, dams and chan- 
nels. It quarries the rock for road construction 
and for production of cement. 

Du Pont dynamites and du Pont technical men 
are contributing largely towards making Amer- 
ica’s great parks accessible to tourists. Du Pont 
has developed dynamites particularly adapted for 
every road-building purpose. Du Pont is ready 
to share the knowledge gained in 134 years of 
experience in the manufacture and use of explo- 
sives. What is YOUR explosive problem? 
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HOME OF THE NUNNEHI 


(Continued from page 394) 


was taken. And no one knew exactly where. 

There on the hulk of mountain, on the home of Nunne- 
hi, Tsali found his answer. The Nunnehi themselves, be- 
loved of all the Cherokee gods, would care for the trea- 
sure of the tribe until some of his people returned 
secretly to claim it. 

The next night Tsali and his two sons came back to 
the top of Blood Mountain, hid the gold, the ceremonial 
spears, axes and other valuables there in a large cave. 
Across its entrance they rolled a stone and sealed it for- 
ever from the eyes of the world. 

All civilized peoples know the story of Tsali and his 
tribe, of how, when some of the soldiers mistreated the 
children and the squaws, the men of the tribe attacked 
and killed the guards and escaped into the higher moun- 
tains to the north. There they remained in hiding, until 
a promise was given that if Tsali and his two sons would 
surrender and be subjected to the proper punishment for 
killing the soldiers, a certain area would be set aside in 
the eastern mountains for Tsali’s tribe of the Cherokee 
nation. 

Tsali, having the promise of a close white friend that 
the pact woald not be violated, surrendered with his 
two sons. They were stood against a wall and executed, 
but the promise was kept and the Qualla Indian Reserva- 
tion was established near Bryson City, under the shadow 
of the Great Smoky Mountains. There it stands today, in 
commemoration of the heroism and sacrifice of Tsali and 
his sons, and there a large number of Cherokees, de- 
scendents of the tribe, still live. 

With the passing of Tsali and his sons, passed also the 
secret of the cave and the buried treasure. Natives living 
around Blood Mountain say that a few years ago several 
Indians camped in one of the coves on the north side and 
explored the mountain for almost a month, but that the 
secret of the old chieftain was unsolved, and his cache 
undiscovered. 

Roy paused for a rest on the steep mountain trail, and 
I slipped out of my pack. 

“T wish it were not so dark,” he said. “There are 
several points of interest I would like to show you. One 
in which I am especially interested is Stone Pile Gap, 
a few miles to the south.” 


But it was too dark. By now, the sky was sprinkled 
generously with stars and the tier on tier of sloping 
mountain peaks and ranges had faded into the purple 
of night. A cool wind breathed gently against our per- 
spiration soaked clothes, but I stuffed shreds of tobacco 
into my pipe and sat down. I had to hear the story of 
the Stone Pile. I knew where it was. I had passed it 
many times on my way into the heart of the Chattahoo- 
chee National Forest in search of some good trout 
stream. An old, old fisherman once told me that if I 
dropped a stone on that pile of rock I would have good 
luck. I learned later that all fishermen paid a tribute in 
stone to this mound. 

I had often wondered why the stone pile was in such 
a dangerous location. It lay in the exact center of the 
junction of three roads, one to Vogel State Park, a primi- 
tive road into the Yahoola Valley and the other into the 
heart of the Chattahoochee Forest. 

“It is the grave of Trahlyta,” Roy said. 

Trahlyta was an Indian princess. She was the daugh- 
ter of an old chieftain who lived on Cedar Mountain, 
nearby. The legends go that she had found a spring of 
eternal youth, and because of her lovely youthful ap- 
pearance was named “Forest Flower.” She refused many 
suitors because she did not wish to marry into another 
tribe, to go far away from her spring where she would 
lose her beauty. 

One day she was kidnapped by a rejected suitor and 
carried into the south, where the prince held her, hoping 
she would fall in love with him. But she never did. In- 
stead, she pined away, and in a few months, died. 

Grieved, the young prince brought her back in state 
and buried her in the low gap, near her home. Each time 
a brave passed across the mountain, he brought a stone 
from the stream in the valley and laid it on her grave, 
so she could hear the sound of laughing waters that 
she loved. 

When the road north of Dahlonega, Georgia, was 
opened, the stone pile was discovered and connected with 
the Indian story. The pile of stone was left standing 
until a few years ago when the road was widened and 
opened into Woody Gap. At that time, the stone pile 


was considered dangerous (Continuing on page 430) 
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HAS AAARKED ABILITY _ 
TO SECURE A ~ 
LIVING FROM tho 
SANDY OR wits 
STIFF CLAY “By Gg 
SOILS, AND 






ae PREPARATORY 
TO THE GROWTH 
OF AORE VALUABLE TREES. 
THE TREE IS FOUND FROM 
LONG ISLAND TO GEORGIA AND 
ALABAMA AND WEST To 
KENTUCKY, BEST GROWTH 
1S SHOWN IN INDIANA 
WHERE I(T REACHES A HEIGHT 
OF 100 FEET. IT IS FOUND 
FROM SBA LEVEL UP To OVER 
BOOO FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 
IT HAS BEEN OBSERVED 






























WHILE THE 
CHIEF MARKET IS 
FOR PULPWOOD, 

THE WOOD HAS 
BEEN USED 
LOCALLY FOR THE 

< > MARKING OF 

BOTY CHARCOAL 


ee é 
OL Fas AND TAR 
PE 
; May os : oa 


LoGs, 
WATER PIPES, FOR 
FENCING AND FOR 
FUEL. 

WHILE SCRUB 
PINE IS NOT A TREE 
OF AMANY USES IT 
DOES SERVE PROFITABLY 
IN COVERING QUICKLY 
LARGE AREAS OF 
STERILE SOIL IN THE 
EASTERN 








THAT CATTLE PREFER THE SHADE STATES. 
OF SCRUB PINE TO THAT OF "alll 
th OTHER TREES, PERHAPS DUE ee 
Me TO THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE are ( \ 
EXUDED FROM THIS LOWLY PINE. Qie— 
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A-C Speed Patrol taking the ruts 
out of a forest road in Washington. 
Tough work, but this outfit has op- 
erated a year and a half without 
repairs. 








RC % 2 3 


‘ 


| INVESTIGATE A- 


C EQUIPMENT 





- Gasoline and Controlled Ignition Oil Track- 
=n Type Tractors from 32 to 80 Drawbar H. P. 
-.. Tandem and Single Drive Speed Patrols 
_ ... Drawn Blade Graders . . . Industriel 
Wheel Tractors... Stationary Power Units 
from 31 to 102 Brake H. P.... two, four and 
eal six-wheel scrapers, bulldozers, trailbuilders, 
ests loaders, winches and other allied equipment. 











This Model K-O tractor and bulldozer 
cutting a forest road out of a Wash- 
ington hillside, operates 8 hours daily 
on 20 gallons of 534-cent fuel oil. 


It’s easy to smother a fire if you have roads that enable you 
to get men and fire-fighting equipment to the blaze quickly. 
You can build and maintain more such roads with your present 
appropriation by using faster-moving Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment. Here’s why: A-C tractor design eliminates power-robbing 
deadweight, thus enables you to climb grades and work on 
slopes too steep for ordinary tractors. You gain from 5 to 30 
extra minutes per shift on starting time alone because A-C 
tractors start instantly in all weather and go right to work. 
There’s plenty of reserve power for tearing out stumps and 
rocks, plus ease of handling, quick pick-up and higher speeds 
to keep the job going at a fast clip all the time. Put this 
FASTER POWER to work on the heavy pioneering; use A-C 
Speed Patrols for finishing and keeping roads and fire trails 


in first-class shape to get the jump on any blaze. 


NOW. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION— MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


ICKES PROMISES YELLOWSTONE 
PROTECTION 

Further assurance that Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park will be maintained against all 
commercial despoliation was recently an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, in a letter to Professor 
L. C. Romell, one-time head of the De- 
partment of Forest Soils at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and now Secretary of the Swedish 
Government Committee on Planning and 
Reereation, with headquarters at Djurs- 
helm, Sweden. 

Responding to Professor Romell’s letter, 
protesting the Pope-White bill of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, Secretary Ickes 
declared he would combat any efforts to 
construct a dam and tunnel within the 
park area to divert water from Yellow- 
stone Lake for the benefit of commercial 
irrigation interests in Idaho’s Upper 
Snake River Basin, or in other efforts to 
break down the integrity of National Park 
standards. He added that such propos- 
als in the past have met the opposition 
of the Reclamation Service engineers of 
the Interior Department on the ground 
that such diversion was not feasible or 
necessary and that if private irrigation 
interests conserved the water they already 
had, there would be sufficient for all needs. 

The Secretary recalled that in estab- 
lishing Yellowstone National Park in 1872, 
Congress made it the duty of the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide “for the preser- 
vation, from injury or spoliation, of all 
timber, mineral deposits, natural ecuriosi- 
ties, or wonders within said park, and 
their retention in the natural condition.” 

“Like my predecessors,” concluded Mr. 
Ickes, “I insist that this condition is in- 
dispensable if the Yellowstone National 
Park is to continue to fulfill the purpose 
for which it was established.” 





FORTY-FIVE DAY DUCK SEASON 


Reduced annual kills, improved condi- 
tions on the northern breeding grounds 
and the Federal wildlife refuge program 
of the past three years, according to Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the Biological 
Survey, have so pyramided the number of 
migratory wildfowl of most species as to 
warrant lengthening the open hunting 
season from thirty days to forty-five days. 
In addition, the new rule permits hunters 
to possess two days’ bag limit of ten ducks 
for each day, rather than one day’s as 
formerly. Also hunters may take three 
canvasbacks, redheads, buffleheads, or 
ruddy ducks in their daily bag of ten, or 
an aggregate of three birds of the several 
species. All of these birds were protected 
during the last two years. 

The new amendments to the regulations 
under the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act were approved by President Roose- 
velt after recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

In the northern zone the season on 
ducks, geese, Wilson’s sripe or jacksnipe 
and coot opens October 1 and closes No- 
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vember 14. In the intermediate zone the 
season is October 15 to November 28, and 
in the southern zone from November 15 
to December 29, inclusive. 

The changes are based on investigations 
of waterfowl conditions made by the Bio- 
logical Survey in this country, Canada 
and Mexico. The improvements follow 
many years of continuous decreases in the 
number of waterfowl, and the Bureau 
warns that future regulations must be 
based on the needs and status of the birds. 

“Present liberalizations,” declared Chief 
Gabrielson, “have been made to insure as 
fair a distribution of available hunting 
privileges as possible. It is expected that 
they will not result in any undue increases 
in the total annual kill.” 





WILLIAM R. KREUTZER 


Supervisor of the Roosevelt National Forest 


FORTY YEARS IN FOREST SERVICE 

Forty years’ service as a federal for- 
ester was celebrated by William R. Kreut- 
zer, Supervisor of the Roosevelt National 
Forest, with headquarters at Fort Collins, 
Colorado, on August 10, according to Re- 
gional Forester Allen 8. Peck. 

Mr. Kreutzer’s initial appointment as 
forest ranger, issued August 8, 1898, be- 
fore he was twenty-one, was with the 
Land Office of the Department of the In- 
terior. First assigned to the Plum Creek 
Timber Land Reserve, now a part of the 
Pike National Forest, at $50 a month, he 
was required to furnish his own horse and 
equipment and directed to protect the 
public forests from fires or any other 
means of injury. 

“In 1898,” Mr. Kreutzer said, “I was 
given a_ three-gallon water bucket, a 
single-bitted ax, a square-pointed, short- 
handled shovel, a long-handled rake, and 
a file, and was told that this was sufficient 
fire equipment for a ranger in charge of 
300,000 acres of forest land.” 





On the Plum Creek Forest Reserve }, 
fought and controlled forest fires, pr. 
pared the first timber trespass reports, p. 
ceived the first application for grazing 
permits, and stopped the operations oj 
several gangs of cattle thieves. 

With the transfer of the Forest R. 
serves to the Forest Service in the Depar:. 
ment of Agriculture in 1905, Mr. Krew. 
zer’s promotions continued until on Janv. 
ary 1, 1907, he was made Supervisor of 
the Gunnison National Forest in Colorado, 
He served in this capacity until 192), 
when he was transferred to his present 
position on the Roosevelt National Forest, 
PENNSYLVANIA OPENS SEASON 
ON ANTLERLESS DEER 

A statewide open season on antlerles 
deer without regard to sex or weight from 
November 28 to December 3 inclusive, but 
no open season for antlered bucks, has 
been announced by Col. Nicholas Biddle, 
President of the Pennsylvania Game Con. 
mission. This decision was reached after 
thorough study, the results of which in- 
dicated that thinning out of the herd will 
help balance the sex ratio, alleviate the 
food supply problem and help eliminate 
widespread damage being caused farmers 
and landowners. “The Commission hopes,” 
Col. Biddle asserted, “that hunters will do 
their utmost to remove the deer in out- 
lying farm districts where they are out of 
place, and that they will refrain from 
hunting such animals in localized areas 
in real deer country where they are not 
too abundant.” A hunter may kill only 
one antlerless deer, while a hunting party 
of six or more is limited to six. 

A six-day bear season is declared from 
November 14 to November 19. A hunter 
is allowed only one bear but a party 0 
five or more may kill two. 

President Biddle also announced a more 
liberal small game season. The season 00 
ruffed grouse, quail and hares begins O- 
tober 31 and closes November 12, with 
bag limits for grouse, two a day and six 
a season; bobwhite quail, four a day and 
twelve a season; hares, two a day and 
eight a season. 

The season on wild turkeys, ringneck 
pheasants, rabbits and squirrels also be 
gins October 31 and closes November 26, 
with bag limits for wild turkey, one é 
day and one a season; ringneck pheasanls, 
male only, two a day and ten a seasol, 
the season limit being two more than las! 
year; rabbits, four a day and twenty 4 
season; squirrels, six a day and twenty 
season ; groundhogs, now four a day, with 
no season limit; raccoons, season limit 0 
ten, any one or all of which ean be taken 
in one day. ‘ 

The trapping season was curtailed by 
cutting off the month of February © 
minks, opossums, skunks and muskrals 

The seasons for migratory game birds 
will be announced by the United Stales 
Department of Agriculture in the nei 
future. 
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pk. CHARLES H. HERTY . 

Dr. Charles Holmes Herty, Director of 
the Herty Foundation Laboratory and 
nioneer in the southern paper pulp in- 
justry, died of a heart ailment in a 
savannah, Georgia, hospital on July 27, 
1938. 

Born in Milledgeville, Georgia, Decem- 
yer 4, 1867, Dr. Herty devoted much of 
his life to the chemistry of wood and its 
products, after graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and Johns Hopkins 
University. 

In 1906, he contributed greatly to the 
naval stores industry by developing a 
new and special type of turpentine eup. 
Ten years later in recognition of his con- 
ributions to the practical application of 
the science of chemistry, he was elected 
president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. More recently he has devoted him- 
wif to the conversion of the wood of the 
suthern pines into paper. As recently 
as January 15 of this year, Dr. Herty was 
the guest of honor at the dedication of 
the first unit of a $9,000,000 pulp mill at 
Fernandina, Florida. On this occasion, 
Seeretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
congratulated him for his leadership in 
developing the paper industry of the 
South. 

TVA TREE CROP SPECIALIST 

John W. Hershey, organizer of the tree 
crop and forest tree breeding program in 
the TVA, resigned on August 1 to return 
to Downingtown, Pennsylvania. 

According to Mr. Hershey, his resigna- 
tion was due to the Authority’s passive 
interest in forest tree breeding and devel- 
opment of crop trees as a means of erosion 
control and sustained land use, and to his 
failing health. He is being retained as a 
consultant. 

WISCONSIN INCREASES 
KETTLE MORAIN FOREST 

The Kettle Morain State Forest in 
southeastern Wisconsin is being increased 
by 1,528 aeres according to a recent an- 
ouncement from Director H. W. Mac- 
Kenzie of the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment. This brings the total area in 
State ownership within this forest to 
2,328 acres, and assures a forest and recre- 
aon area easily accessible to the larger 
populations of the State. Subsequent pur- 
thases aggregating more than 15,000 acres 
arereported under consideration in Wash- 
ngton, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan, Wal- 
vorth, Jefferson and Waukesha Counties. 
As a State forest area it will be open to 
uting and fishing. 





DOUGLAS MALLOCH 

Douglas Malloch—poet, writer and lee- 
he, tied at his old home in Muskegon, 
Michigan, on July 2, 1938. He was born 
0 that city on May 5, 1877, and after 
attending school and college went into 
“wspaper work. In 1903 he joined the 
a of The A merican Lumberman of 
"I ich he was associate editor at the time 
ot his death. He was widely known as a 
- of the woods and of the lumbermen, 
aud he was the author of a number of 


books, most recent of which is “The Heart 
Content.” 


Please 





TO THE EYES tehind the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular, 
every far view is a clear view, 
bright, close up. 


Send for 40-page catalog that 
tells what to look for in select- 
ing a binocular, describes 11 
Bausch & Lomb models, $6¢ 
to $132. Bausch & Lomb, 77 
Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Shown, 7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $86 


THE WORLD'S BEST—BY ANY TEST 























FALL PLANTINGS HERE! 


And it is preferred 


by many to spring planting. 


bargains this fall — more than a thousand evergreens, trees and shrubs to choose. 


Some are searce and will be sold out by spring. 





Small Evergreens for Forestry Planting 

White Spruce (Picea alba) XX 

Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) X 

Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga) 

Red Pine (p. resinosa) XX 

Scotch Pine (p. sylvestris) XX 

Japan Yew (taxus cuspidata) for 
hedges. XX 


Rarer Trees (ball of earth) 


Red-Flowering Dogwood 
Pfitzer (silver) Juniper 
Pranklinia (Gordonia) 
Koster Blue Spruce 
Kelsey Berry-bush Yew 


Native Rhododendrons and Laurel 


Extra fine, 
low 


well-grown 
prices. 


plants at very 


Hardy Azaleas 
Best named varieties in varying sizes. 





New Grafted Nut Trees 
A Small Investment Yields Good Returns 
Thomas Black Walnut 
Hardy Pecans 
Hybrid Hickories 
Chinese Chestnuts 


New Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Neat, ornamental 
flavored fruit. 


BULBS AND PLANTS 
Tulips & Narcissus. Not any 
assortment” but _ strict 
named bulbs. 
Iris. Your selection of 100 varieties. 
Peonies. The best in the world and de- 
scribed so you can select easily. 


bushes; large, finely 


“bargain 
top-size, 


We offer some really surprising 





Our Autumn Catalog 


gladly mailed on request. You 
will find, quality considered, you 





can buy cheaper and safer from us. 











KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 
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HE wide use of “Black Leaf 40” as a 
means of killing certain destructive insects is 
due to its unusual efficiency and its almost 
universal compatibility with other standard 
spray materials. Because “Black Leaf 40” 
kills both by contact and by fumes its effi- 
ciency is thereby increased. ‘Black Leaf 40” 
is easy to mix and apply and is economical. 
A valuable, instructive booklet on spray com- 
binati and dosages for the protection of 
shade and fruit trees will be sent free upon 
request—or consult your nearest “Black Leaf 
40” dealer. 





TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 
NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York City 























TREES &4% 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch 
Pine, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, etc. 
Prices are reasonable and the trees 
are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery, Dept. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 


SALE 











Tree Paint 


For destroying and 
preventing growth of 
wood destroying fungi 
and for protection of 
wounds, use Bartlett’s 
Tree Paint. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3 E. G Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 





3 
3 
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SUSTAINED YIELD MANAGEMENT FOR 


PACIFIC 


With good forest management and im- 
proved protection from fire and disease, 
the forests of the Pacific Northwest are 
eventually capable of a sustained yield 
production of at least sixteen billion 
board feet annually. This, however, can- 
not be accomplished in less than a een- 
tury. Meanwhile immediate and general 
adoption of sustained yield management 
to conserve the timber supply on some 
ninety-three million acres of forest land 
in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, is urged by the Pacifie Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission in a re- 
cently published report of the National 
Resources Committee. 

Comprising one-half of the standing 
saw timber remaining in the United 
States, the forests of the four northwest- 
ern states contain about nine hundred 
billion board feet of timber... With much 
of this in the form of virgin stands hav- 
ing no net growth, the current annual 
growth is only about four billion board 
feet. The average annual cut, however, 
is well over ten billion board feet, to- 
gether with additional losses from fire 
and disease approximating another two 
and a half billion board feet. There is 
the danger that this rapid conversion of 
the virgin stands into second growth may 
seriously dislocate the economic and so- 
cial life of the surrounding communities. 

“The depletion of this, the last of the 
greatest timber stands,” the report sets 
forth, “would be more serious in many 
ways to the nation, as well as to the re- 


NORTHWEST FORESTS 


gion immediately affected, than in any 
other instance. In this region there is q 
higher rate of dependency upon the re- 
source and less ability to make adjust. 
ments to its loss—less ability to replace 
promptly the lost productive and busi- 
ness opportunities. 

“Tt is distinetly a public problem. Pri- 
vate ownership and industry have obli- 
gations and opportunities in it, but the 
public, as a whole, will suffer from fail- 
ure to solve it, and only the public 
through its governmental organization, 
can reconcile conflicting interests and 
provide the overall plans, leaderships, 


pressures, and controls that will make 
solution possible. 
“The general solution,” drives home 


the report, “is the application of what 
is generally known as sustained yield 
management.” 

This, the Commission explains, is not 
considered in a narrow or technical sense, 
but “as a broad principle to be applied 
over sizable areas to prevent depletion 
by cutting, fire, and disease at a greater 
rate than the land will produce, and 
which will provide continuous compensa- 
tion, in reasonable form, for each use or 
loss of valuable forest resources.” There 
is added to this the provision that con- 
tinuous income will be provided from the 
forest resource, “thereby maintaining 
permanent employment, wages, and pur- 
chasing power and stabilizing industrial 
communities.” 


FOREST FIRE METHODS FOR CCC 


With CCC enrollees called upon to 
spend approximately 1,000,000 man-days 
each year fighting fires that develop in 
national, State and private forests and in 
national and State parks, Director Fech- 
ner has completed a nation-wide program 
of intensive training of CCC enrollees in 
forest fire-fighting methods and _tech- 
niques, proper use of fire-fighting tools 
and equipment, personal safety while 
fighting fires and discipline on the forest 
fire-fighting line. 

“All of these points are of major im- 
portance,” declared the Director, “not 
only in increasing the efficiency of fire- 
fighting activities but also in guarding 
against injury to the enrollees themselves.” 

The first schools in the CCC camps of 
the National Parks as well as the National 
Forests were held in the South, where the 
fire season begins in the early spring. 
Later they were extended to the east, the 
Lakes States and the far west. Both the 
National Park Service and the Forest Ser- 
vice reported that forest fire training pro- 
grams were completed well in advance of 
the beginning of the forest fire hazard 
season in the various sections of the 
United States. 

The United States Forest Service, which 
supervises the work of 613 camps on na- 
tional, State and private forest lands, re- 


FORESTS When 


ports that in addition to the regular fire- 
fighting training, certain groups of en- 
rollees are trained intensively for duty 
as crew leaders, guards, patrolmen, look- 
outs and as members of special suppres- 
sion crews. 

Training periods vary with regions and 
even individual forests, depending upon 
the fire danger in the particular area. In 
the California region for instance, train- 
ing in CCC camps on the southern na- 
tional forests is more intensive and ex- 
tended than in the camps of the Northern 
forests, due to the extreme fire hazard 
the former areas and necessity for quick 
get-aways to fires. ; 

In general, fire-fighting techniques, fire 
behavior, personal safety, and the proper 
use of tools and equipment, are stressed 
in the training of enrollees. 

As pointed out in a Forest Serviee Te 
port on training activities in the Northern 
region, which takes in the forests of Mon- 
tana, northern Idaho and eastern Wash- 
ington, training helps to instill in every 
enrollee the necessity of remembering the 
fundamental rules—that the foremen’s 1 
structions must be obeyed implicitly, 
rollees must keep calm and unafraid 80 
that jumpy nerves will not become a me 
ace to themselves as well as to the rest 
of the group. 
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"DUCK STAMP" SALES TOP RECORD 

The one-dollar “duck stamps”, whose 
purchase is required of all hunters of 
migratory waterfowl over sixteen years of 
ave, have reached a sales record of more 
than $757,000 for the year ending June 
3), 1938. Proceeds from these sales sup- 
plement other Federal funds used by the 
[nited States Biological Survey in acquir- 
ing, developing, and maintaining refuges 
for migratory birds and other wildlife. 

Sales this year have exceeded last year’s 
sales of $603,623, as well as the sales of 
all previous years since the stamps were 
put on sale in 1934. 

The 1937-38 stamp showing five seaups, 
or bluebills, flying over a windswept 
marsh was designed by J. D. Knapp, and 
on June 30 all unsold stamps were de- 
stroyed. Closed issues can be obtained 
only from stamp collectors, dealers, or 
others willing to part with them. The 
stamp for the current season, which went 
on sale July 1, is the work of Roland 
Clark and shows a pair of pintails coming 
in to a landing. 

Stamps may be bought singly, in blocks, 
or in complete sheets of twenty-eight 
stamps at post offices in all county seat 
towns, in cities of 2,500 population and 
over, and other specially designated post 
offices. None are sold, however, by the 
Biological Survey or the Philatelie Divi- 
sion of the Post Office Department. 








PENNSYLVANIA'S FOREST 
SURVEY PROGRESSES 

Field work on a survey of 1,380,926 
acres, or four-fifths of all the forest land 
owned by the State of Pennsylvania, has 
been completed, according to a reeent an- 
nouncement from the State Department 
of Forests and Waters. The survey, in 
which enrollees in the several CCC camps 
are assisting, will provide complete au- 
thoritative information on the volume and 
annual growth of the 1,650,000 aeres of 
state-owned timber land in Pennsylvania. 
To date, however, actual volume compu- 
tations have been completed on only half 
of the state forest areas. 

The Department of Forests and Wa- 
ters plans to use the data in establishing 
an orderly cutting plan for each forest 
district, whose production of timber is 
expected to increase gradually in quantity 
and quality from year to vear. 


A MILLION FOR WILDLIFE 
RESTORATION 

One million dollars has been allotted 
the several states for wildlife restoration, 
in accordance with the Pittman-Robertson 
Act of September 2, 1937. After June 30, 
1939, the normal appropriation which the 
Aet authorizes Congress to make on the 
‘asis of annual revenue derived from fed- 
eral taxes on firearms and ammunition 
may be in the neighborkood of $3,250,000. 

State allotments on the basis of total 
area and the number of hunting licenses 
= during the past fiscal year lead off 
rith $45,461 to Michigan, followed closely 
with $45,448 for New York, $43,014 for 
€xas, $41.399 for Pennsylvania, $36,953 
tor California, and progressing on down 
‘© $725 for Rhode Island. 


After deducting $140,000 for adminis- 
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tration under direction of Albert M. Day 
of the Biological Survey, and adding 
some $293,000 expected as contributed 
state funds, this year’s wildlife restora- 
tion program will have over $1,173,000. 
That each state may avail itself of the 
benefits of this act, however, notification 
must be sent the Secretary of Agriculture 
by October first. 

The allotted sums of money will be 
used in selecting, restoring and develop- 
ing land and water areas approved for 
state wildlife units, and for research in- 
to management problems. 





REDUCING KNOTS IN 
SECOND GROWTH PINE 

“The pruning of young trees in sparse- 
ly and unevenly stocked stands will 
greatly improve the resulting timber 
grades.” This is the conelusion of a 
study of “Knots in Second Growth Pine 
and the Desirability of Pruning” as re- 
ported by Benson H. Paul, of the For- 
est Products Laboratory, and available 
as Miscellaneous Publication Number 307. 

The report gives recognition of nearly 
fifty years of thoughtful forest care by 
O. M. Pratt of Holderness, New Hamp- 
shire, a comparatively obscure woodland 
owner whose far seeing pruning prac- 
tices on white pine were reported in 
AMERICAN Forests for February, 1925. 
It deals, however, with more than one 
tree or one forest region, and is the 
result of studies covering second growth 
northern white, red, loblolly, shortleaf, 
slash, and longleaf pines. 

Results of these and other studies 
“show that in pruning dead _ branches, 
more rapid healing will result if the 
cut is made close enough to the trunk 
of the tree to wound the living cam- 
bium at the branch node in order to 
stimulate the immediate healing over the 
wound.” Beeause close spacing “does 
not materially influence the falling of 
dead branches in pure stands of a spe- 
cies like northern white pine,” but that 
“with wider spacing of the trees or by 
thinning the stand at the time of prun- 
ing or before,” the time of healing can 
be accelerated, this study may influence 
both spacing and eventual silvicultural 
treatment of future forest plantations. 
“However,” as pointed out by Mr. Paul, 
“it is not so much rapid healing that is 
of importance in conifers as it is close- 
ness of cut of the branches and rapid 
increment in general thereafter so as to 
produce a large volume of clear wood 
in a short time.” 

Another conclusion which promises to 
affect silvicultural operations is that “in 
the southern pines a fairly uniform dis- 
tribution of hardwoods in a stand caused 
the branches of the pine to die sooner 


and the dead branches to fall more 
quickly.” As a result, “the grades of 
pines growing in mixture with hard- 


woods showed a decided increase in the 
pereentage yields of high-quality Ium- 
ber with inerease in the proportion of 
hardwoods.” 

With the constantly inereasing pro- 
portion of second growth in our forests, 
studies such as this promise considerable 


help. 
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Fire Fighters, 


ATTENTION! 


The True Temper Mattock Axe takes the 
place of two or three tools in fighting forest 
fires. With it you can chop trees, dig out 
underbrush, make trenches, clear the 
ground—with but one tool to think about 
and handle. 


Its use, however, is not confined to fire- 
fighting alone. In reforestation work, clear- 
ing, cutting sod, even in transplanting, it 
is equally useful as a time and labor saver. 
It is a tool of a hundred uses in the forests. 


Write us today for information as to 
how a sample tool may be obtained by 
interested foresters. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Makers of Essential Tools * 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





True Temper MATTOCK 
AXE or PULASKI TOOL 
CAT. NO. FFM4 


Blade and Hoe, forged from 
high-grade steel carefully tem- 
pered, furnished with 36” 
straight select hickory handle, 
factory fitted. 
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Used Glares ! 
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| Repair work and goods 











sronreuen SEED {ily 
Bet nsanc G>< 


RESORT 
EARLY, LATE AND BEST FISHING 


April catches—as per weather conditions. Suggest 

telephoning night before coming. 

May: trout, etc., largest per cent big 4 to 10 Ibs. 
June, July, Sept., t., Channel Bass. 
June to Nov., almost all Salt Varieties. 

A. H. G. MEARS, Owner, Hotel Wachapreague 

Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


Booklets, Ref., Sportsmen, Families Everywhere 

















CATALOG FREE 


WOODMAN'S PAL 


AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL TOOL FOR 
CAMPERS . SPORTSMEN - FORESTERS - FIRE WARDEN .CARDENERS 


‘AND WOODLOT OWNFRS 
VICTOR TOOL CO., ERRACE, READING, PA. 
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_"“The Axe of Champions” 


Sizes and patterns for every chopping need 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC, 
PHILADELPHIA, Us: S.A. 











BRIEF — AUTHORITATIVE 





A bimonthly digest of current articles 
on the conservation of natural resources. 
Selected articles from magazines, news- 
papers and books are reprinted in 
CONSERVATION in condensed form. 
They are brief, timely and authoritative. 
Easy to handle. Size, 5% x 734 inches. 


Price $1.00 a Year 
Three Years, $2.00 
Order from 
The American Forestry 


Association 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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PracticaAL British Forestry, by C. P. 
Ackers, M.A., B.Se. Published by Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Price $5.00. 


This remarkable book marks a milestone 
in forest literature. For more than thirty- 
five years, Mr. Ackers has had to make 
private forestry pay: it has been the 
source of his living. Inheriting a large 
estate, since increased to 2,000 acres on 
the Cotswold Hills in South Central Eng- 
land, adjoining the ancient forest of Dean, 
a region more adapted to forestry than to 
agriculture, Mr. Ackers began his forest 
experiments before he was out of college, 
and he now conducts a large forest busi- 
ness. By means of a commercial nursery, 
a sawmill, a creosoting plant and much 
common sense he has succeeded, and em- 
ploys a permanent staff of one hundred 
and seventy-four. 

Sawing and marketing the timber that 
he himself has grown, working often with 
his own hands, and acting at frequent 
periods as his own foreman, Mr. Ackers 
found time to study the forest situation 
in South Africa, India, Australia, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Sweden and North Amer- 
ica. He has experimented extensively in 
our West Coast species. the firs, especially 
grandis and nobilis, Douglas, both Se- 
quoias, Western Hemlock, Sitka Spruce, 
and more. Thirty-two pages in one sec- 
tion, and references throughout the volume 
show his acquaintance with North Ameri- 
ean forests. A fellow and former presi- 
dent of the Royal English Forestry So- 
eiety, Mr. Ackers has given his experience 
with Shakespearean clarity. He has shown 
the principles universal in forest manage- 
ment, from planting to marketing, that 
rank him with Cotta, Schlich and Fernow 
among foresters. 

The work should be in every forest 
library, and every informed forester will 
want to become familiar with it—P. W. A. 





THE Merry Ovt-or-Doors, by Lila Hur- 
ley. Published by the Stephen Daye 
Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. 80 pages. 
Tilustrated. Price $1.00. 


Here is a small collection of poetic na- 
ture notes and lovely photographie repro- 
ductions of birds, plants, and flowers 
which will interest the small child who 
delights in the wonderland of nature. The 
author is an inveterate lover of the out- 
of-doors, and this little volume reflects 
much of her enthusiasm for and intimate 
knowledge of all things woodsy.—D. D. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF NatuRE PROTEC- 
TION IN THE VARIOUS CouNTRIES, by 
G. A. Brouwer. 


This is a special publication of the 
American Committee for International 
Wild Life Protection, printed at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Dr. Brouwer’s 
book—of which this is an English ver- 
sion—appeared in 1931. The English 
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edition gives a brief picture of the in. 
portant phases of international nature 
protection, especially where translated 
into Government action. It was neggs. 
sary to omit the fine illustrations which 
appeared in the original edition, as wel! 
as the copious indexes and lists it eon. 
tained, according to John C. Phillips, of 
Wenham, Massachusetts, Chairman of the 
American Committee—L. M. C. 


AvupuBon, by Stanley Clisby Arthw,. 
Published by Harmanson, New Orleans, 
517 pages. Illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


Almost a quarter of a century devoted 
to “unraveling the mystery” of the life of 
Jean Jacques LaForest Fougere Audubon, 
or “Jean Rabin, un creole de Saint Doni- 
nique”—or, simply, John James Audubon 
—should have been productive of a myr- 
ad of new facets reflecting the intimate 
things about the career of America’s first 
authentie artist-naturalist. 

And indeed it was! 

Corroborating the findings of F. H. Ho- 
bart, Arthur establishes Aux Cayes, San 
Domingo, as Audubon’s birthplace, and 
April 26, 1785, as the date. He was the 
“left-handed” son, by a creole, one Mlle. 
Rabin, of Captain Jean Audubon, whose 
wife later weleomed young Jean (together 
with a second child, a girl, also sired by 
her husband in another island affaire) in- 
to her home, in Nantes, France, with 
“characteristic Gallie warmth and affec- 
tion.” 

Following diaries and extracts from let- 
ters heretofore suppressed by surviving 
members of the Audubon family, Arthur 
has sketched an unbiased likeness of the 
American woodsman. No corner of his 
harlequin character is left in darkness. 
That he was a trial to his wife and friends 
because of his obstinacy of purpose and 
short temper; that he was, for most of 
their long married life, not “a good pro- 
vider,” Arthur leaves no doubt. But that 
he honestly tried to earn a living for them 
is proved, too, when Arthur points out 
that the artist followed at some time al- 
most every line of labor his talents would 
permit him—from miller and dancing 
teacher, to painting merchants’ windov- 
cards. 

No page of Arthur’s account is without 
its dramatic interest, and no paragraph 
without purpose in unfolding the lite. 
The author has been faithful to the facts, 
finding them of sufficient color in them- 
selves to warrant their presentation with- 
out the adornment usually found in lives 
of the great naturalist. 

Indices which detail the “Enigma aud 
the Lost Dauphin” phase of Audubon’ 
birth, give a bibliography of his published 
works, a dated check-list of his plates, 
and authorities consulted in compiling the 
biography, will be found of value to co 
lectors and enthusiasts. Well documented, 
well-written, and well formated, this new 
ly published intimate life of Audubon % 
a best buy from any angle.—D. B. 
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ASK THE 
FORESTER 





Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 919 - 
17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C., 
Will Be Answered in This Column. 
- » « A Self-Addressed Stamped En- 
velope Should Accompany Your Letter. 














QuesTION: Has Chinese elm proved a 
satisfactory shade tree in Kansas? What 
other trees can be recommended? What 
is the best season for planting in the 
northeastern part of the State?—F. W. 
P., Massachusetts. 

Answer: Chinese elm has demonstrat- 
ed considerable value as a quick growing 
shade tree in Kansas. It is not subject to 
disease and withstands serious drought 
conditions. Heavy ice storms may break 
it down, but such storms are not common. 
Other trees which have merit are hack- 
berry and American elm. The hackberry is 
slower growing but has considerable abil- 
ity to withstand drought conditions. In- 
sects are seldom troublesome. The Ameri- 
can elm is reported to have suffered heav- 
ily from drought and insects in this region. 

Trees should be planted as early as 
possible, preferably during the latter part 
of March and the first part of April. 





Question: Are the thornless Honey 
Locusts just as good trees to conserve the 
nitrogen in the soil as the Black Locusts? 
—R. 0. R., Arizona. 

Answer: Most of the common legumi- 
nous plants form nitrogen-fixing nodules 
when their roots come in contact with 
the proper bacteria. There is nothing, 
however, definitely proved or demonstrat- 
ed to indicate that the roots of the thorn- 
less Honey Locust (Gleditsia triacanthos) 
place nitrogen in the soil as do the roots 
of the Black Locust (Robinia pseudoa- 
cacia), 





Question: What can be we do to pro- 
tect the locust trees from the borers ?— 
H. G. S., Pennsylvania. 

Answer: In late summer or early 
autumn search the infested trees for borer 
holes and inject in each hole about two 
tablespoonfuls of carbon disulphid. Im- 
mediately thereafter plug up the opening 
with plastie material such as grafting wax. 
A long-nosed oil ean offers a satisfactory 
means of injecting the carbon disulphid. 

In the spring the infested places on the 
trunk may be painted with an emulsion 
consisting of one pound of erystalline 
paradichlorobenzene mixed with one quart 
of hot soluble pine-tar-oil, to which is 
later added one quart of water. After 
mixing thoroughly use as a stock solu- 
lion, dilute with two parts of water and 
apply with a paint brush. 

hade trees, small plantations, or groves 

of black locusts may be sprayed in the 
‘pring with a solution of one gallon of 
orthodichlorobenzene, one gallon of soft 
water, and one pound of fish-oil soap, 

ter further diluting this stock solution 
with six parts of soft water. While not 
inflammable, the solution irritates the skin 


and should be kept from having contact 
with the body. . 6 
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QueEsTION: What real practical differ- 
ence is there in the administration of lands 
acquired by the Forest Service, and the 
lands transferred to it for administration 
purposes from the Farm Security Admin- 
istration?—E. D. §S., South Carolina. 

Answer: In the States in which the 
power of the President, under the Act of 
March 3, 1891, to create national forests, 
has not been abridged, the President can 
give federal lands a national forest status 
by executive order. This provides that 
the lands transferred for this purpose 
shall thereafter be subject to the laws and 
regulations governing the national forest. 

In nine western states where the Presi- 
dent’s power is abridged, that cannot be 
done. There the transfer is made simply 
by administrative order of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to economically protect 
and manage the lands, and the transferred 
lands are administered under the laws ap- 
plicable to the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 





QUESTION: What is the average price 
per acre paid for land acquired under the 
Weeks Act as amended by the Clarke- 
MeNary Act?—C. H., Arizona. 

ANSWER: The average for the 16,558,- 
000 acres purchased since 1912 is $3.74 
per acre. In New England the average 
price is $9.20 for 871,000 acres; Appala- 
chian region $4.24; southern pine region 
$3.53 ; Ozarks and southern Illinois regions 
$2.62; Lake States and upper Missis- 
sippi region $2.49; and in the west $3.68. 


















* 
Official 
UNITED STATES 
FOREST SERVICE 

HAT 


Wherever rugged outdoor hats 
are demanded there you'll find 
superb Stetson felts on active duty. 
U. S. Foresters, Texas Rangers, 
Canadian “Mounties” and many 
other important services through- 
out the world have made Stetson 
their official hat. 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THEY EVER USED— 


an INDIAN. Only clear water used. 
Write for Catalog. 
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FOR FOREST, BRUSH, GRASS ano SPOT FIRES YA 


INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


WHEN PROFESSIONAL FORESTERS SAY 
INDIANS ARE THE BEST FIRE FIGHTERS 


THEY MUST BE GOOD! 


Ruggedly built, powerful in action and quickly 
INDIANS comply with all Forest Service specifications for hand 
pumps. Thats why many thousands are in use by foresters, CCC 
camps, lumbermen, fire departments, estate owners, campers, etc. 
The surest protection against forest, grass or any kind of fire is 


D.B. SMITH & CO.,405 Main St., Utica, N.Y 
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CHEERFUL 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 





HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
KARL EITEL - ROY STEFFEN 





EMIL EITEL - 
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Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Muskgrass 
Attract Ducks! Fish! 


For Fall 1938 Food, Plant Now—DUCKS 
MEAT, COONTAIL. Quick-growing. Bu. 
$3; 8 bu. $16—Sows Acre. Scatter among 
rushes. Fall Is Nature’s Sowing Time! 
YEARS’ Success. Describe 
Advice, 








= CdinihtA., Place. Folder Free. 


TERRELL’S, 32C. Oshkosh, Wis. 





ATTRACT WILD 
a4 DUCKS & FISH 
with wild rice, wild celery, duck 
potato and 30 others described in free illustrat- 
ed book. Write for planting advice and book. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 














For Sale 
MOUNTED STEER HORNS ffor sale. Over six 
foot spread. Also good blowing horns cheap. 


Write Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 





Peonies 








TREE PEONIES, finest named blooming varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens. Sinking Spring, Pa. 

INVENTION 


FOR INVENTORS | accono race 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet ‘‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—both free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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The Biggest Big Game 
Preserve 
(Continued from page 404) 


new arrivals that became the namesake of 
the small daughters of King George VI. 

The 16th tee is situated at the end of 
Lac Beauvert, where beavers make their 
home. And beaver affairs are conducted 
serenely within view of the golfers. Cries 
of “Fore” and soft swearing at golf scores 
disturb them not at all. 

No more beautiful situation could be 
selected from the human point of view 
for a beaver house than this lake of “beau- 
tiful green,” as its name implies. It is 
surrounded by many of the most magnifi- 
cent peaks in Jasper. Mount Edith Cavell, 
named in honor of the martyred British 
nurse of the World War, towers 11,000 
feet above the valley; Old Man Mountain, 
Roche Bonhomme, stares at the sun cen- 
turies without end. Toward the west 
Myramid Mountain jabs a hole in the sky 
with its smoothly polished point—its tri- 
angular sides glowing with rich metallic 
colors. And the wooded slopes of Whist- 
lers is a pleasant note of green in the 
midst of bare or snowy peaks. 


Whistlers derives its name from its 
numerous population of whistling or 


mountain marmots, whose eall is clear and 
shrill as the postman’s whistle. These 
relatives of the squirrels, woodchucks and 
gophers, are among the most social of the 
group, as they live in colonies on the 
upper slopes of Whistlers. The marmots 
share with the woodchucks and gophers 
their ground-loving habits, while the squir- 
rels blithely take to the trees. 

The little red squirrel is the greatest 
noise-maker in the park. Incessantly he 
clicks and elacks at the human intruder, 
switching his skimpy tail in derision as 
he frisks from poplar to birch, or voices 
his: annoyance from the seclusion of a fir. 
The guide tells you there is no use trying 
to slip up on a deer or elk if a red squir- 
rel is in the neighborhood. For instantly 
the chatterbox sounds the alarm and the 
shyer animal makes off through the under- 
growth on lightning hoofs. 

The squirrel has evident curiosity con- 
cerning the human visitor, as he eyes him 
intently while he skips back and forth, 
even descending the trunk of a tree for a 
better look—then whisking upward again 
as if seared to death. 

Equally interested in a neweomer is 
“Whiskey Jack,” the Canada jay, north- 
ern relative of our blue jay, and posses- 
sing all the impudence of the family. 
“The cheekiest thing that wears feathers,” 
George Gladden pronounced him. With 
frankly bad manners he perches directly 
over the head of the human visitor and 
looks him over. If there is a flock of 
jays—and usually there is—they gather 
about the stranger for group staring. 

The Canada jay is a regular camp fol- 
lower, camping on the camper’s trail and 
ready to snatch anything in the way of 
food. He will alight on the table, seize a 
piece of bread or breakfast bacon, and 
make off with it right before your eyes. 
Camp robber is a title frequently applied 
AMERICAN 
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YOUR TRADING POST 


Send All Orders to 


THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Measure the Amount of Timber on 
Your Southern Pine Woodland or 
Forest with a Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 


and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


—You can tell how much lumber in 
board feet your logs will saw out by 
careful saw-milling (the International 
Log Rule), also what they scale by the 
Doyle Rule. 

—You can tell how many 16-foot log 
cuts there are in standing trees. 


—You can estimate the contents in 
board feet (by the Doyle Rule or the 
more accurate International Rule), of 
standing trees of the Shortleaf, Long- 
leaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 


$1.00 a set, postpaid, including canvas 
container and book of instructions. 


Association Playing Cards 


These cards are of the finest linen fin- 
ish. One deck is in Chinese Red with 
black and gold bands. The other is in 
gray with black and gold bands. Asa 
service to members, these cards are sold 
below cost. Each deck carries the seal 
of the Association. 


$1.00 per set of two decks. 








WEAR YOUR 
EMBLEM 


The Association emblem is octagon 
shaped 14 karat gold with beveled edges. 
The A.F.A. is inlaid in dark green 
enamel. Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel, or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When ordering, 
state type desired. Price $2.00. 








Binders for AmericAN Forests Maga 
zine. Made of brown fabrikoid wit 
bronze colored decoration. These bind- 
ers, made especially for filing your CoP 
ies of the Magazine, hold twelve issues 
and are fully guaranteed. Cost is $2.50 
for each binder, postpaid to any U.S. A. 
address. 
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to the family. 

The depredations of Whiskey Jack, how- 
ever, are not so serious as those of other 
visitors at camp. When trail riders pitch 
their tents at night and sink into a sound 
sleep, lulled by the hum of a waterfall or 
the drip-drip of underground streams, 
then the poreupine comes to call. And 
with an unsatisfied eraving for salt he 
proceeds to chew up the saddle blankets 
and bridles for the salty taste imparted 
by the sweat of the horses. To the sug- 
gestion that if salt were left out for the 
poreupines they might spare the riding 
paraphernalia, the guides protest that in 
such event all the poreupines in that por- 
tion of Canada would attach themselves 
to the camp. 

While riding through the valleys and 
woods and along the slopes of the moun- 
tains, closer acquaintance is possible with 





the animals of the park. Also, the trail 
rider becomes more experienced in locat- 
ing his game. Soon he knows that the 
white patch which he watches so intently 
is not a mountain goat—but an expanse 
of snow. And the brown specks are not 


big-horns—but giant boulders. 0 f vaca I i on d a y S 


He finds that distances are deceiving in 


....choice lot 





the Rockies, and the same atmospheric 

clarity that apparently brings the stars by the sea 

within reach at night—and at times out- 

lines a jagged row of mountains so dis- Many discriminating people 


tinctly that they appear flat and thin 
against the sky like painted scenery in a 
theatre—renders a distant snow mass into summer pleasures at the shore 
a goat or a boulder into a big-horn. 
But such errors need be but momen- 


choose this time to enjoy mid- 


without the midsummer crowds. 


tarily embarrassing as a patch of snow or Discriminating people also 
a boulder may very well turn out to be choose these socially select 
an animal, for there is big game a-plenty ff 

i : : . offer guests comfort, 
in Jasper. hotels. We o g 


courtesy and unsurpassed meals. 


RED WARFARE ON THE WESTERN FRONT Long Ocean Decks. Beach 


(Continued from page 391) cabanas. Moderate rates. 


were caused by lightning, and 304 were 
man caused. Leading the causes for 
which man was responsible were: smok- 
ers, 140; campers, 72; incendiary, 25; 
and brush burners, 25 fires. 

From the Forest Service standpoint, 
these figures reflect gratifying efficiency. 
Of 1,055 fires, 822 were put out before 
the area burned reached a quarter of an 
acre. An additional 192 were extin- 
guished before they had spread to an 
area of ten acres. Only forty-one of the 
1,055 fires exceeded ten acres each. The 
total National Forest acreage burned in 
the two states amounted to 52,317 acres, 
most of which was on the four large fires 
of the Siskiyou. 

So the fight against the red enemy goes 
on. Most of the fire losses have resulted 
from a few that reached conflagration 
size, when bad fire weather combined 
with human carelessness or inaccessibility 
in vast areas of high hazard. 

Such situations ean be remedied by re- 
moving snags and debris in areas of high 
potential danger; making more competent 
man power available for quick action; 
providing more and better equipment; 
extending the transportation system; and 
by further study into methods of forest 


“Why Wilderness?” 


(Continued from page 397) 
and all life that swiftly annihilates the 
feeling of futility, frustration and un- 
reality. When men realize that they are 
on their own, that if they are to be shel- 
tered and fed and, what is more, return 
‘o civilization, they must depend entire- 
ly on their own ingenuity, everything 
they do assumes tremendous importance. 
Back home, mistakes can be made and 
easily excused or remedied, but here mis- 
lakes might cause discomfort or eatas- 
'tophe. Knowing this makes all the dif- 
ference in the world in a man’s attitude 
‘oward the commonplace activities of 
daily life. Simple duties like the prep- 
aration of food, the taking of a fish, or 
the caching of supplies becomes fraught 





. ae “FE AN y SOMPAI 
fire control. Gratifying advances have LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
been made in controlling normal fire sit- 


oroblen is to meet te amoral ane «= OU HA LFONTE- 
ne those of ha geen, eos =  M HADDON HALL 


The average reader may never fight a 
big forest fire. He pn acelin gp a On the Boardwalk 
valuable aid. With smokers heading the 
list of mau caused fires, and campers fol- 
lowing close behind, it behooves all to use ATLANTIC CITY 
special care when in the woods. The 
prevented fire does not have to be fought 
and never reaches the conflagration stage. 











An aroused and aggressive public action Fred C. Knapp, Portland, Or. 
can prevent the man caused fires. When : z 
that is accomplished the front line forces BUYS AND SELLS 

in the red warfare can concentrate their 

attack on the unpreventable lightning Western Timber Lands 


fires. 
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KNOWING YOUR TREES 
By G. H. Collingwood 


A book on trees which contains actual 
photographs of each tree, and of the leaf, 
bark, flower and fruit. It contains 500- 
word descriptions of fifty of our best- 
known American trees—the natural range, 
commercial uses and identifying character- 
istics peculiar to each tree. Simply written 
and handsomely illustrated, it is the ideal 
book for the young or the old tree lover. 


Price $1.00 
Special Quantity Discounts 





AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
By Ovid Butler 












This volume presents 

t conmtnican a clear picture of 
: ERVATION America’s organic 
| ee) natural resources, the 
part they have played 


in the development 
of the nation, the 
manner and conse- 
quences of their 
use, and the spread 
of the conservation 
movement from its 
beginning in the 
United States 
down to the present time. 144 pages. 
Price $2.50. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid Butler. 
Thrilling adventure stories of 
forest fires, exciting man hunts, 
timber disputes, encounters with 
wild animals and other experi- 
ences. 270 pages. Price $1.00. 








FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collected 
and Edited by John D. Guthrie. 
For those who love the out-of- 
doors, this collection of verse 
and songs brings the feeling of 
melody and rhythm, pathos and 
humor of life in the open. More 
than 300 well known ballads and 
many new poems. 321 pages 
Price $1.50. 








TREES OF WASHING- 
TON, THE MAN — THE 
CITY, by Erle Kauffman. An 
intimate glimpse into the First 
President’s life with trees—rec- 
ords that he wrote in his diary 
concerning his love for them. 
Tells also of the famous trees 
associated with him. Price $1. 








YOUTH REBUILDS, Sto- 
ries from the C.C.C., Edited 
by Ovid Butler. A book of vivid 
personal experiences by mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 189 pages. Price $1.00. 














Please Mention 


with import. Life soon develops a new 
and fascinating angle and days which to 
the uninitiated may seem humdrum or 
commonplace are filled with the adven- 
ture of living for its own sake. There 
is no make-believe here, but reality in 
the strictest sense of the word. 

Men who have shared campfires to- 
gether, who have known the pinch of 
hunger and what it means to cut a final 
cigarette in half two hundred miles from 
town, enjoy a comradeship that others 
never know. Only at war or on wilder- 
ness expeditions can this type of asso- 
ciation be found, and I believe that it is 
this that men miss as much in civilized 
living as contact with the wild itself. I 
know a busy surgeon who once left his 
hospital operating room and_ traveled 
without thought of compensation a thou- 
sand miles through the bitter cold of 
midwinter to save the life of his guide, 
stricken with pneumonia. Nothing could 
have made him consider deserting his 
practice to take such a long hazardous 
trip but a call from a comrade in need. 
T stood at the bedside of that woodsman 
as he babbled incoherently of rapids and 
lakes and wilderness camps they had 
known together, and I knew then that 
here was a bond between men that could 


only be forged in the wilds, something 
deep and fine, something based on loy- 
alty to open skies and distance and a 
way of life men need. 

I do not advocate that the men of 
whom I speak allow the wilderness ideg 
to claim all of their energy or enthusi- 
asm. I de believe, however, that if for 
a short time each year it were possible 
for them to get away, not necessarily to 
the great wildernesses of the Aretie or 
the Canadian lakes, but to some wild 
part of the country which has not as yet 
been entirely caught up in some scheme 
of exploitation or development, that they 
would return to their friends and fami- 
lies strengthened and rejuvenated. 

Why wilderness? Ask the men who 
have known it and who have made it 
part of their lives. They might not be 
able to explain, but your very question 
will kindle a light in eyes that have re- 
flected the camp fires of a continent, 
eyes that have known the glory of dawns 
and sunsets and nights under the stars. 
Wilderness to them is real and this they 
do know; when the pressure becomes 
more than they can stand, somewhere 
back of beyond, where roads and steel 
and towns are still forgotten, they will 
find release. 


HOME OF THE NUNNEHI 


(Continued from page 420) 


and moved by the power shovel. 

“The operator,” said Roy, “ran into a 
good many difficulties immediately after- 
ward. The crew had a number of acci- 
dents in building the road, and as a 
crowning disaster, the shovel slipped over 
the side of the mountain. Almost a week’s 
work was required to get it back to level 
ground. 

“The operator said he wasn’t supersti- 
tious, but against orders he turned the 
shovel around, drove it back down the 
mountain to the gap and replaced the pile 
of stone on its original site. The remain- 
der of the road was completed without 
another accident.” 

When we arrived in Vogel State Park, 
I was almost exhausted. The park ranger 
looked us over, and decided he would have 
a couple of lifeless human bodies on his 
hands if he didn’t take some action, so he 
rolled up his sleeves and helped us pre- 
pare our supper. In fact, he dug deep in- 
to his larder and found two large rainbow 
trout worth their weight in radium. Roy 
admitted offering a little prayer to the 
Nunnehi, as we crossed the summit of the 
last huge mountain. 

Those wonderful morsels safely tucked 
away where they would serve the most 
useful purpose, we built up the fire and 
sat back to enjoy a pipeful of tobacco 
before a hot bath and clean sheets to 
dream about gleaming spear points and 
golden nuggets of the size of potatoes. 
The ranger was full of wonderful yarns 
and bits of mountain gossip. Twenty thou- 
sand trout had been released in Cooper 
Creek and it was closed for two years. 
One of his men had fought a twenty inch 
trout over a small waterfall and had come 
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in with a slashed leg — and the trout. 
Two nights ago one of the bears recently 
turned loose by the Forest Service had 
raided the kitchen in one of the park 
cabins and walked off with a large ham. 

Close to the turn of the century, most 
of the Blue Ridge country in the two 
counties adjoining the park had been pur- 
chased by the Pfister-Vogel Leather Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These 
forests, rich in tanbark and tanwood, 
were to be exploited for their tannic acid. 
But before operations were started on a 
large scale, a synthetic tannic acid was 
found, and the timbered lands held as an 
investment. A few years ago, the Vogel 
brothers had donated enough land to the 
state as a state park, and the remainder 
of the huge tract sold to the United States 
Forest Service as a portion of the recent- 
ly established Chattahoochee National 
Forest. 

The ranger also told us that earlier m 
the day, two foresters had stopped by for 
a few minutes on their way to see Sosebe 
Cove, above the park. Sosebe Cove was 
declared by the Forest Service to have the 
best stand of second growth yellow pop- 
lar in the eastern United States. 

Before my spirit went to visit with the 
spirits of the Nunnehi that night, I vague- 
ly remember thinking of the trail I had 
followed that day. Twenty-five miles I 
had come by the Appalachian route to 
the tune of blisters and weary muscles. 
Over a century I had come in fancy, with 
the spirits of those stern old chieftains, 4 
beautiful Indian princess, and the little 
gods that kept faith with the grim red 
warriors of the past. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in this Issue | 








GeorGE E. Grirriru (Red Warfare on 
the Western Front) is a Forest Service 
officer at Portland, attached to District 6, 
and writes practically from the scene of 
Wash- 


the recent terrific forest fires in 
ington, Oregon and California. 


CHARLES NEWTON 
Exuiorr (Home of 
the Nunnehi) writes 
from Augusta, Geor- 
gia, where he is Dis- 
trict Forester in 
Charge of historic 
sites and monu- 
ments. Already 
well known to our 
readers, this charm- 
ing tale of the moun- 
tain gods of the Ap- 
palachians adds a de- 
lightful bit to his list of interesting con- 
tributions to this magazine. 


Charles 


N. Elliott 


SigurD THORNE OLSON (Why Wilder- 
ness?), writing from Winton, Minnesota, 
is a wilderness enthusiast whose hope is 
centered in the protection of the entire 
Hudson Bay water- 
shed to the North 
through the creation 
of the Quetico-Su- 


perior International 
Forest. For fifteen 
vears a wilderness 


guide in the lake re- 
gion, and for the past 
nine years manager 
of a large wilderness 
expedition outfitting 
organization, Mr. Ol- 
son is by profession 
a zoologist, having 
specialized in animal ecology. With the 
close of the outfitting season, he discards 
his hobnails and eruising outfit and re- 
sumes his chair as Dean of Ely Junior 
College. 





Sigurd Thorne Olson 


Leo A. Lurrrincer, Jr. (The Last Raft) 
writes a thrilling story of a gesture—which 
ended all too tragically—made to honor 
an industry of the past. Connected with 
the State Game Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Luttringer is a wild life spe- 
cialist and is best known for his writing 
in that field. 


Lorine L. Buriter (The Biggest Big 
Game Preserve) usually writes about 
birds. She also talks about them on the 
radio and in 1937 wrote an alluring little 
volume ealled “Birds Around the Year.” 
Born in Kentucky, she has also written 
much about that state—stories which were 
collected and published as a book titled 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and she has 
contributed to many of the leading out- 
door magazines. Here she tells of beauti- 











ful Jasper Park in Canada—the biggest 
big game preserve in the world. 


NELSON C. Brown 
(The First Commu- 
nity Forest) is a lead- 
ing American forest- 
er and in charge of 
the Department of 
Forest Utilization at 
the New York State 
College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, where 
he has been on the 
faculty since 1921. 
He has written many 
books on phases of 
professional forestry, his latest being 
“Timber Products and Industries” and a 
complete revision this year of his “Ele- 
ments of Forestry.” 





Nelson C. Brown 


ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. (Fish and Ii- 
sects of the Bible) is a South Carolinian 
whose most enthusiastic interest is in wrt- 
ing—and birds. As Supervisor of South- 
ern Sanctuaries for the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, he has made 
many airplane snrveys from his headquar- 
ters in Charleston, South Carolina, of 
South Florida—particularly in the Key 
and Everglade country in connection with 
their nineteen principal sanctuaries. 


Hau JENKINS (Muskingum Looks Bac! 
and Ahead) was born in Dickinson, North 
Dakota and—he says 

reared practically 
in the back shops 0! 
North Dakota coun- 
try newspapers. Hi 
worked on Ohio pi 
pers for eleven yeals 
and for the past fou 
years has been th 
“one-man _ staff” 
charge of informe 
tion and _ education 
for the Muskingw 
Watershed Conset'- 
ancy District. Intensely interested in the 
broad phases of conservation, he makes 
writing—and_ talking—about conservation 
his life work. 


Hal Jenkins 


SamueL J. CiarKE (A New Cam 
Stove for Forest Use) is a Washingt 
boy, but writes from Bend, Oregon, where 
he is in the nursery business. He we 
graduated from the College of Forestry ” 
the University of Washington in 1924 ant 
since then has done many _intereslile 
things in organizing forest and recreatiol 
activities. His principal hobby—anythins 
that pertains to forests and wildlife. 

Tue Cover—Trail Rider Country in the 
Beautiful Sawtooth Range. Photograp! 
by M. S. Benedict. 
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Manual of Trees of North America—Sargent........... 
Trees of Northern States and Canada—Hough 


Pacific Coast Trees—MeMinn and Maino 
Trees of North America—The Conifers—Green 


Northern Rocky Mountain Trees—Kirkwood 
American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews 
Tree Book—Rogers 
Big Trees—Fry and White 
Trees in Winter—Blakeslee and Jarvis 
Tree Ancestors—Berry 


Some American Trees—Werthner 
The Redwoods of Coast and Sierra—Shirley 
Identification of Trees and Shrubs—Makins 
Evergreens—Hill 


Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast—Eliot 
Trees of Northeastern United States—Brown 
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GENERAL FORESTRY 


General Forestry—Brownm ............0..cccccccccssseseesseccesceeeeeees 
An Outline of General Forestry—Illick 


Profession of Forestry—Read........ 
The Training of a Forester—Pinchot 
Forest Law in America—Kinney 
German Forestry—Heske te 
Practical British Forestry—Ackers 





FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Forest Management—Recknagel, et al... 
Theory of Practice of Silviculture Baker. 
Practice of Silviculture—Hawley 

Manual of Forestry—Hawley and Hawes 
Forest Management—Chapman 

Management of American Forests—Mathews. - 
Applied Silviculture in the U. S. A.—Westveld 
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Forest Protection—Hawley 








MENSURATION AND VALUATION 


Manual for Northern Woodsmen—Cary... - 
Forest Mensuration—Chapman and Demerritt... 

Forest Mensuration—Bruce and Schumachev....... 
Forest Finance—Chapman .............. 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 


American Lumber Industry—Brown 
Forest Products—Brown .... 


Logging Principles and Practices—Brown.... 


Identification of Economie Woods—Record 
Mechanical Properties of Wood—Garrett 
Identification of Timbers—Brown and Panshin... 
The Properties and Uses of Wood—Koehler 
Timber Products and Industries—Brown 





Textbook of Dendrology—Harlow and Harrar.......... 


Physical Properties of Lumber—Ivey 
Wood Preservation—Hunt and Garratt 


Our Trees—How to Know Them —Emerson & Weed 
Trees of North America—The Broadleafs—Green .... 
Tree Flowers of Forest, Park, and Street—Rogers... 


Forest Education—Graves and Guise..................0......... 


Lumber—Its Manufacture and Distribution—Bryant 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood— Henderson 
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PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 


Seeding and Planting—Toumey and Kcerstian......... $ 5.00 

Cultivated Conifers—Bailey o................ccccccccecceecceseeseeees 7.59 

The Modern Nursery—Laurie and Chadwick............ 5.00 
FOREST PESTS 

Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham................ $ 3.50 

Outline of Forest Pathology—Hubert....... eas oaeannienrs 6.00 


Insects and Diseases—Felt and Rankin........................ 5.00 
Diseases of Cultivated Trees and Plants—Massee.... 4.00 
Forest Insects—Doane, et al................. area 

Forest Pathology—Boyee ................cccccccccceceeseeees 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Book of the National Parks—Yard.........0....000.0.00.000000.. $ 3.00 
Grand Canyon Country—Tillotson and Taylor............ 2.00 
The Great Smoky Mountains—Thornborough............ 2.00 
One Hundred Years in Yosemite—Russell.................... 3.50 
High Trails of Glacier National Park—Thompson.... 3.00 


CAMPING AND RECREATION 


Camp Cookery—Kephart ..............0.0....... ....$ 1.00 
Campers’ Handbook—Wallace .................0..0c0ccccccceeeees ... 2,00 
Handbook for Rangers and Woodsmen—Taylor. —— 
The Real Log Cabin—Aldrich............. —— 
Wisdom of the Woods—Beard............... usihastcanansleatiale 2.50 
Appalachian Trail in Maine 1.50 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 





Handbook of Birds of North ie ~acaa $ 5.00 
Adventures in Bird Protection—Pearson 3.50 
Bobwhite Quail—Stoddard sahtitepscstt oes ace 
Game Management—Leopold ....................... veroriae. ae 
Anima!s of North fe ngs ee: 
Field Book of Wild Birds—Mathews... 3.50 
Animal Life in Yellowstone—Bailey... 4.00 


American Food and Game Fishes—Jordan & Everman 5.00 





Birds of America—Pearson, et al.............ccccccecce 3.95 
The Reptiles of North America—Ditmars 6.75 
Birds of Pacifie Coast—Eliot.... bees sai . 38.50 
TR BR iin acsis esc isceseciabesssetsaseinceciccsnesccves 3.00 
Birds of America—Audubon ' . 12.50 
Fur Bearing Mammals of California— 

Dixon and Linsdale. 15.00 


FLOWERS AND GARDENING 


American Wild Flowers—Mathewg.............. sonnei $ 3.50 
Wild Flowers—House... 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong .. 3.50 








Flora of the Pacific States—Abrams....................00...0.. 9.00 
Rocky Mountain Flowers—Clements..................00..000... 3.50 
Field Book of Common Ferns—Durand........................ 2.50 
The Mushroom Handbook—Krieger..............00000....0000... 3.50 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey............00000000000000.. 15.00 
Problems of a Rock Garden—Wildev........... fetd 1.98 
Garden Bulbs in Color—MeFarland..... 3.50 
Alaska Wild Flowers—Sharples 3.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Our Natural Resoureces—Parkins et al......... sseeeee 5.00 
How Plants Get Their Names—Bauailey 2.50 
Conservation—Havemeyer and Van Hise 6.00 
Soil Erosion and Its Control—Ayres............00.0....0000.... 3.50 
Tree C sabiliced tbioct iteaceaanm tones 1.49 
Ranger Tr: sile—Riis ; 2.00 


A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won—Kinney.... 4.00 


This list of Selected Books is a service of The American Forestry Association to its 


members. 


Prices quoted are not guaranteed but to the best of our knowledge are correct. 
A more complete list of recommended books is available on request. 


Members ordering 


books through the Association are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices. 


BECAUSE 
the blades of Ingersoll Shovels are made of 


"TEM, CROSS: 


INGERSOLL PROCESS STEEL 








This steel is a development of more than 50 years’ experience as 
America’s largest producer of tillage steels. That’s why Ingersoll 
Shovels are keen-cutting, clean-scouring and resist splitting and 
curling so stubbornly. 


Available in all types and grades for every 

purpose, and in a price range to meet 
competition. Round or square point shapes, black 
or polished finishes. (The Alloy, A and B Grades, 
are heat-treated.) 


Inquiries are invited. Address Dept. A.F. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
New Castle, Indiana 


INGERSOLL SZ.4 


= FHS BORG- WARNER LINE” 


YOULL FIND THEM 





